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THE RALEGH-ESSEX RIVALRY AND MOTHER 
HUBBERDS TALE 


Lines 615-630 in Mother Hubberds Tale are now generally con- 
ceded to belong to the revision of 1590 and to allude to Queen 
Elizabeth’s having presented golden chains to some of the partici- 
pants in the Portugal expedition of 1589, notably Sir Walter 
Ralegh. Nevertheless, the evidence for Ralegh’s personal participa- 
tion has been so scanty that Professor Conyers Read has concluded 
that Ralegh remained at home.t Since Professor Read’s pro- 
nouncement, Professor Kathrine Koller’s researches among the 
Irish State Papers have disclosed that Ralegh was not only inter- 
ested enough in the Li.bon venture to undertake personally to raise 
two hundred of the six hundred men to be levied for it in Ireland, 
but actually spent part of the month of February, 1589, in doing 
so.2 It seems somewhat improbable that a man of Ralegh’s stamp 

. would have failed to accompany the troops he did so levy. 

Actually it was William Oldys in 1736, Ralegh’s first really 
critical biographer, who documented the story of the golden chain, 
basing it upon the preserved transcript of a letter from Sir Roger 

Williams addressed to three members of the Privy Council under 
date of July 25, 1589, less than a month after the return of the 
expedition on June 28 and while Sir Roger was still so severely 
under the Queen’s displeasure that he dared not reveal his where- 
abouts. Fortunately, this transcript is still preserved in the 


1Mr. Secretary Walsingham, ut, 347. Read cites Calendar of State 
Papers, Spanish, 1587-1603, p. 525, as proof of Ralegh’s opposition to the 


venture. 
2“ Spenser and Ralegh,” ELH, 1, 41. Koller cites Calendar of State 


Papers, Irish, 1588-1592, pp. 214, 297, 303. 
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Harleian Collection,* and a photostatic copy in my possession seems 
to show that Oldys’ account 1s essentially trustworthy. Oldys be- 
lieved that Ralegh was one of a considerable number of gentlemen 
adventurers who swelled the numbers of the armada with their own 
ships and men without themselves being in important positions of 
command, The great losses sustained on the expedition produced, 
on the return voyage, an acute shortage of trained seamen to 
bring back to England a considerable number of captured merchant 
vessels. Into one of these prizes, presumably one belonging to 
Ralegh, Williams had placed his own lieutenant and some of his 
soldiers, “ without which,” says Williams, “it could not have been 
carried into England.” At Dartmouth, however, these men were 
discharged from the ship by the Earl of Bath, whereupon Sir Roger 
wrote this letter, protesting upon the faith of a Christian that the 
expedition had cost him personally above a thousand pounds and 
that he presumed himself “ the Earl of Essex, with all the rest that 
were in this action, will testify I deserve a Chain, as well as my 
fellows.” Then after alluding to Her Majesty’s displeasure and 
denying doing any wrong, Williams declared that “Where Sir 
Walter Raleigh speaks of my hulk, I cannot stop his mouth to bely 
mine, for he belied the Ark of Noah, which was the best ship that 
ever was.” Just how Ralegh could have spoken with any authority 
about the prize vessel without having been party to the expedition 
is not clear, and Oldys seems justified in the assumption that 
Williams had been caught trying to take more than his share 
of the spoils. From the reference to the chain, Oldys further con- 
cluded that “the achievements of the English in this voyage so 
well satisfied the queen, in the dishablement of the enemy, especially 
as to their naval powers, that she honoured the commanders or 
chief adventurers therein, and sir Walter Ralegh among the rest, 
with a golden chain.” ¢ 

Certainly, between June 28, the date of the return to England, 
and July 24, the date of Sir Roger’s letter to the Privy Council, 
must have occurred whatever did occur concerning the golden chain. 
Significantly enough, Ralegh’s biographers have pretty generally 
agreed that about this time some new bone of contention arose 
between Ralegh and Essex, something like the duel that Essex tried 


* Harl. 6845, p. 570. 
‘Oxford (1829) edition of Ralegh’s Works, 1, 121. 
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to provoke when Ralegh returned to court after chasing the 
Spanish Armada in 1588. The cause of this new quarrel has never 
been satisfactorily assigned. Stebbing says rather vaguely that 
“the unknown grievance was probably not more serious than the 
title to a ribbon of the Queen’s,” * and compares this outburst with 
Essex’s still recent and more celebrated tilt with Sir Charles 
Blount over a gold chess queen given the latter by Elizabeth. In 
the awarding of a gold chain at this very time to Ralegh, but not 
to Essex, we probably have the key to the mystery. We have only 
to ask ourselves what notions Essex undoubtedly entertained of his 
own exploits in the Lisbon campaign to discover what his reaction 
would be to such a recognition of the less spectacular, though 
possibly more profitable, achievements of his hated rival. What- 
ever the cause, we are told that a duel was once more only narrowly 
averted by the prompt action of the Council,® and Edwards has 
documented the story that Elizabeth administered a rebuff to 
each of her favorites. First, she rejected Ralegh’s solicitation of the 
rangership of the New Forest for Pembroke; then she disappointed 
Essex’s hopes in the matter by giving the post to Charles Blount, 
with whom as yet he was still apparently on bad terms.’ Never- 
theless, only a few weeks later, on August 17, Sir Francis Allen 
wrote to gossipy Anthony Bacon that “My Lord of Essex hath 
chased Mr. Ralegh from the Court, and confined him into Ire- 
land.” ® 

That Ralegh had other and most excellent reasons for going to 
Ireland we well know.® What serves the present purpose is the 
virtual certainty that in Ireland Spenser heard from Ralegh’s own 
lips the true story of the golden chain. In view of Spenser’s known 
friendship with Ralegh, I should like to suggest that the true test 
of Spenser’s attitude toward Essex in 1590 lies in Lines 615-630 of 
Mother Hubberds Tale. Against all the known biographical and 
historical background what do the lines actually imply? 


Who now in Court doth beare the greatest sway— 


Sir Walter Ralegh (1891), p. 69. 

* Ibid. 

"Life of Sir Walter Ralegh (1868), 1, 119. Edwards cites “Earl of 
Pembroke to Q. Elizabeth, Dom. Corresp. vol. oxm, 38 (R. H.).” 

®*T. Birch, Memoirs of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, 1, 56. 

* Koller, op. cit., p. 41. 
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In this year of Essex’s disgrace with the queen over his secret mar- 
riage to Sidney’s widow, it will scarcely do to say that Essex’s posi- 
tion is stronger than that of Ralegh. Spenser does not claim a 
pre-eminence for either favorite: instead— 


the highest now in grace, 
Be the wilde beasts, that swiftest are in chase; 


in other words, the more successful of the participants in the Lisbon 
expedition—not all of them but the best. 


For in their speedie course and nimble flight 
The Lyon now doth take the most delight: 


Professor Renwick is surely correct in urging that the Lyon here 
stands for the Queen and not a courtier, as some have assumed, At 
least now the Lyon takes such delight—there was a time not so 
long ago when a young nobleman was making a mad gallop of the 
two hundred and twenty miles to Plymouth and taking most 
nimble flight with Sir Roger in the Swiftsure, and that was a 
different story. Even so, she 


chieflie, ioyes on foote them to beholde, 
Enchaste with chain and circulet of golde: 


We have heard much about a chain, but what, pray, is this about 
a circulet? What new favors has Essex been begging, nay, de- 
manding, of the Queen since he lately lost his temper over a golden 


chain? 
So wilde a beast so tame ytaught to bee, 
And buxome to his bands is ioye to see, 
So well his golden Circlet him beseemeth: 
But his late chayne his Liege vnmeete esteemeth ; 


May I suggest that if Spenser were really trying to be especially 
gracious to Essex in 1590, the kindest and most tactful course would 
have been to say exactly nothing—in print, at least—on the subject 
of his marriage? But the whole point is that Spenser is paying his 
respects only in an oddly ironical way; the flattery bears a strange 


flavor. 
For so brave beasts she loveth best to see, 
In the wilde forrest raunging fresh and free. 


When one starts upon this sort of thing, it is hard to know when to 
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stop, but in the light of what Edwards tells us about Charles Blount 
and the rangership of the New Forest, I hope I may be forgiven for 
suspecting a double entendre even in such innocent-appearing lines 
as these last two. 

To those, however, who are still skeptical that in this passage 
from Mother Hubberds Tale considerably more is meant than meets 
the ear, I should like to exhibit a stanza from that continuation of 
the Ocean to Cynthia which Ralegh wrote sometime between 1592 
and 1595 while in deepest disgrace over his own secret marriage: 

a Queen shee was to me, no more Belphebe 
a Lion then, no more a milke white Dove, 


a prissoner in her brest I could not bee 
shee did untye the gentell chaynes of love (327-30). 


The allusion to Belphebe will surprise no one, but Ralegh’s men- 
tion of a lion that “ did untie the gentle chains of love ” surely has 
more than an accidental association with the personal implications 
of Mother Hubberds Tale, Finally, the concatenation of the dove 
and the chain, as well as Belphoebe, should persuade all of us to a 
thoughtful re-reading of the story of Timias, the unhappy squire 
in Book Four of The Faerie Queene, who 

Of all the bounty which Belphebe threw 

On him, whilst goodly grace she did him shew: 

Amongst the rest a jewell rich he found, 

That was a ruby of right perfect hew, 

Shap’d like a heart yet bleeding of the wound, 

And with a little golden chain about it bound. 

(1v, VIII, VI, 4-9) 

That there actually was a golden chain that symbolized the 
Queen’s favor to Sir Walter Ralegh, that it was associated in some 
fashion with his rivalry with Essex, and that the lines we have 
examined from Mother Hubberds Tale are to be read as a testi- 
monial of Spenser’s partisanship with his patron in 1590 scarcely 
admit of doubt. That it was judicious of him to participate even 
so covertly in the private war of powerful courtiers is another 
matter. One wonders whether Essex ever read these lines, whether 
this slightly mischievous stinging of a gnat ever penetrated his 
egotistic consciousness. Possibly the calling in of Mother Hubberds 
Tale was a blessing in disguise. 

E. Mounts 

University of Florida 
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“SOOTH” IN KEATS, MILTON, SHAKESPEARE, AND 
DR. JOHNSON 


... a[djective] ... 

4. Poet. Soothing, soft; smooth. 

1819 KEATS To Sleep 5 O soothest Sleep! if so it please thee, close In 
midst of this thine hymn my willing eyes. 1820—Hve St. Agnes xxx A heap 
Of candied apple, . . . With jellies soother than the creamy curd. 


Oxford English Dictionary 


Charles E. Mounts (MLN, April, 1947) and William Elton 
(MLN, June, 1948) are the latest to canvass the suggestion 
(originally, it seems, H. Buxton Forman’s) that Keats’s use of 
sooth as “a synonym for smooth” (Mounts) is a more or less 
garbled reminiscence by Keats of Milton’s supposed compliment to 
Spenser—“ the soothest shepherd ”—in Comus, Another source 
that has been suggested is Shakespeare: C. L. Finney says cate- 
gorically 
The phraseology of the verse 

With jellies soother than the creamy curd 


was a reminiscence of the phraseology of a verse in The Winter’s Tale (Iv. 


iv. 160-161) 
Good sooth, she is 


The queen of curds and cream... 


When Keats remembered Shakespeare’s phraseology his imagination, work- 
ing freely, converted “sooth” (truth) into “soother” (more soothing). 
Verbal licenses, such as the creation of new words, are among the chief 
defects of his poetry; but the felicitous harmony of “ soother ” in this case 
justifies its illegitimate creation.* 


The road to Xanadu is not without pitfalls. Keats deserves 
neither the blame nor the praise for his “ illegitimate creation ”; 
he had excellent authority, the highest authority of his time, for 
his use of sooth to mean, not smooth, which fits only the second 
of the OFD’s quotations, nor soothing, which fits only the first, 
but rather pleasing, which fits both. The father of the dubious 
adjective is apparently Dr. Samuel Johnson. When the young 
Keats read his Comus and, puzzled by “the soothest shepherd,” 
turned for help to The Dictionary, he found 


1 The Evolution of Keats’s Poetry (Cambridge, Mass., 1936), 11, 558. 
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SoorH, n.s. (sod, Sax.) Truth; reality. Obsolete. 
[Five citations, from Shakespeare—not including the one given by Finney—, 
Camden, L’Estrange, and Rowe.] 
SoorH, adj. (sod, Sax.) Pleasing; delightful. 
Some other means I have, 
Which once of Melibeus old I learn’d, 
The soothest shepherd that e’er pip’d on plains. Milt. 
SooTH. n.s. Sweetness; kindness. This seems to be the meaning here. 
That e’er this tongue of mine 
That laid the sentence of dread banishment 
On yond’ proud man, should take it off again 
With words of sooth! Shakespeare’s Richard II 
To SooTHE. v.a. (3esodian, Sax.) 
1. To flatter; to please with blandishments. [Citations from Shakespeare, 
Dryden, Pope, and Addison.] 
2. To calm; to soften; to mollify. [Citation from Dryden.] 
3. To gratify; to please. [Citation from Dryden.] ? 


Whatever were Johnson’s shortcomings as a dictionary-maker it 
must be confessed that the OF D’s ambiguous conjecture about the 
Keats passages (“ Soothing, soft; smooth ”—which?) is itself an 
unfortunate lapse from lexicography “ on historical principles.” It 
is to be hoped that a revision of the OZD will include a reading of 
Johnson’s dictionary sufficiently thorough to discover whether any 
other cruxes of Romantic poetic diction are attributable to the 
vagaries of the Great Lexicographer. 

Keats, then, when he used sooth (adj.) in the sense of pleasing, 
was merely complying with the accepted linguistic authority of his 
time. How Johnson arrived at that signification, however, is not 
so easy to determine. 

Johnson’s definition sooth(sb.)—sweetness, kindness rests on 
the one citation from Richard ITI (11, iii, 136). The shaky “ This 
seems to be the meaning here” appears to indicate that he con- 
sidered himself the “onlie begetter ” of the interpretation. The 
gloss to the passage itself, in Johnson’s edition of Shakespeare, 
throws some more light on his methods of lexicography : 


With words of Sooth;—] Sooth is sweet as well as true. 
In this place sooth means sweetness or softness, a signification yet retained 
in the verb to sooth.* 


2A Dictionary of the English Language . . . by Samuel Johnson, LL. D. 
The tenth edition, corrected and revised. (London, 1810.) 
* London, 1768. Iv, 65. 
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That is to say, Johnson, having only the feeble aid of Junius and 
Skinner in working with older English, was unaware of the com- 
plicated semantic history of to soothe (gesopian) (as given by 
the OED), through the meanings verify > corroborate > say “ yes” 
to > placate, and, knowing it only in its later senses, did not find 
the “back-formation ” sooth (sb.)—that which placates too im- 
plausible. 

It would be tempting at this point to dismiss Johnson’s deriva- 
tion as an unfortunate piece of inept conjecture, if it were not for 
the complication that the later commentators on Shakespeare seem 
to have been content to follow Johnson unquestioningly in his 
interpretation of the passage, and that, as a result, it has almost 
attained a prescriptive right to existence. The OFD (which rejects 
out of hand Johnson’s interpretation of the Comus passage) uses 
the passage from Richard II as its chief justification for a separate 
entry under sooth (sb.) : 


III.7.8. Associated with senses of the verb SoorHe. Blandishment, flattery; 
a smooth or plausible word or speech. Also personif, Obs. 


1593 Suaks. Rich. II, 11, iii, 136. That ere this tongue of mine, That lay’d 
the Sentence of dread Banishment On yond prowd man, should take it off 
againe With words of sooth. 


1608—Pericles 1, ii, 44. When signior sooth here does proclaime peace, He 
flatters you, makes warre vpon your life. 


1609 B. Jonson Sil. Woman, v, ii. With a sooth or two more I had effected it. 


But sooth in the second and third citations is merely the adverb/ 
interjection sooth (True! Yes!), the subject of another article in 
OED, and classifiable as a substantive only by grace of personifica- 
tion and quotation (“Signior ‘ Sooth!’? ”—“ Mr, Yes”; “ With a 
‘Sooth!’ or two . . .”—though to read “ with words of ‘ Sooth!’” 
is impossibly awkward). Any part of speech can be made a “ sub- 
stantive” in the same way. As a true substantive, then, sooth 
meaning blandishment is left a awag Acyopevov of the Richard II 
passage. 

But why go to all this trouble? The passage reads perfectly well 
when one takes sooth in its normal sense of truth. “ With words 
of sooth ” is simply “ unequivocally, sincerely, in earnest,” and can 
be readily grouped with “ He looks like sooth” (W. T.., tv, iv, 171), 
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“Tf I say sooth ” (Macbeth, 1, ii, 36), “It is silly sooth” (T.N., 
11, iv, 47), and many other examples. In short, no evidence has 
been adduced that anyone before Johnson “associated” sooth 
(sb.) “ with senses of the verb SoorHn.” 

But the association of sooth (sb.) with to soothe is secondary in 
Johnson’s gloss to his unqualified and unsupported assertion that 
sooth (adj.) can mean sweet, which brings us back to the dictionary 
entry sooth (adj.)—pleasing, delightful and to the Milton and 
Keats passages. It is possible that Johnson, in turn, owed this 
interpretation to someone else—Junius, perhaps, though I find no 
such signification in Bailey, who also used Junius’s etymologies ; 
but until further historical evidence turns up, we shall have to be 
content to regard it as a brain-child of Johnson’s. We can, of 
course, amuse ourselves meanwhile with speculation about circum- 
stances of its birth. Following Mr. Mounts’ line, we might study 
Johnson’s attitude to Spenser’s morals (and politics): was the 
great High Churchman, consciously or unconsciously, refusing the 
epithet “ truest ” to the great Puritan—especially when applied to 
him by an even greater Puritan? Or we might ask, why, of all the 
possible synonyms of pleasing, does Johnson, in his gloss, insist on 
sweet? Can it be that, in one of “ the casual eclipses of the mind ” 
which “darken learning,” he is hazily recalling M.E. “ soote” 
in Chaucer or elsewhere ? ¢ 


D. J. GREENE 
University, of Saskatchewan 


“Cf. a curious note by A. W. Verity on the Richard II passage in his 
edition of the play (Cambridge, 1921, reprinted from the third ed., 1900) : 
“Properly sooth = truth, from A.S. sod, true, but there are places where 
it seems to have the idea ‘sweetness.’ So here words of sooth seems to 
mean ‘words of sweetness = soft, flattering words.’ Probably some con- 
fusion arose between the Middle E. forms of sooth, ‘true,’ and sweet. 
Thus from A.S. swéte, sweet, we get Middle E. sweote, swote and then 
sote or soot.” But where are the other “ places where it seems to have the 
idea sweetness,” and who before Johnson confused sooth and soote? 
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CIARLATANO 


The note by Karl H. Menges in Romance Philology 11 (1948-49), 
229-231, approvingly commented upon by Yakov Malkiel, ibid., 317- 
26, proposes to derive the Italian word ciarlatano (Fr. charlatan, 
Sp. charlatén) from the Altaic, and specifically from the Turkish 
dzar-ta-mak and its derivative dzardzi (mod. spelling carci), ‘ public 
crier,’ 

The suggestion is devoid of a concrete historical and linguistic 
basis supported by texts, either in Italian or in Turkish, from the 
period when such a borrowing could have taken place, between 1400- 
1600 A.D. Had there existed any connection between the Italian 
word and any Turkish equivalent of the carci type, the latter would 
certainly have been listed in the Vocabolario Italiano-Turchesco 
(Séz Kitaébi), translated from the French and printed at Rome in 
1665. 


+ This suggestion can already be found in a curious book entitled: Bedros 
effendi Kerestedjian, Quelques matériaux pour un dictionnaire étymologique 
de la langue turque (édité par son neveu Haig), London, 1912, s.». 
djarlamagq, djardjy, crieur publique.—This also has a predecessor in Artin 
Hindoglu, Dictionnaire abrégé frangais-turc, Vienna, 1831, where charlatan 
is translated by tjértji, and charlataner by avutmak (to deceive). But in 
his Dictionnaire Turc-Frangais, Vienna, 1838, he translates tjértji by 
‘mercier,’ and tjerlamak by ‘ petiller’ (sic). He lists also yanéak, ‘ babi- 
llard,’ and hokkabaz, ‘ jongleur, bouffon.’—Cerci at times also meant ‘ ped- 
dler’ (German ‘ Hausirer ’). 

In the large dictionaries of A. C. Barbier de Meynard, Dictionnaire Turc- 
Frangais, Paris, 1881, we find djerlamag, ‘ chanter, siffler comme le grillon’; 
and in Sir James W. Redhouse’s, A Turkish and English Lexicon, Con- 
stantinople, 1890, jwlamaq, jirtlamag, ‘to make a screeching, scraping 
noise,’ jurtlag, ‘a braggart.’ From this it would appear that care’ earcar, 
listed in A. Vahid Moran, Tiirkge-Ingilizce Sézliik, Istanbul, 1945, also 
in De Meynard and Redhouse, are far removed from ciarlatano. In N. 
Mallouf, Dictionnaire Frangais-Turc, 3e éd., Paris, 1881, charlatan is trans- 
lated by lafazan.—In modern Turkish léf-ebesi and léf-ebeligi are frequently 
used, and hokkabazlar is still listed as a profession —In Dozy, Supplément, 
the word turuqi is defined as “charlatan qui débite ses remédes en place 
publique.” As a cusiosity could be cited the Bulgarian hajnadiiya (im- 
posteur, charlatan) which seems to be derived from the Turkish aylakgi 
and aylak, corresponding to our “ hobo.” Cf. Polish tajdak and Czech lajdék 
(Germ., Lump’. 

Professor W. B. Henning calls my attention to déardzi (older carci) as 
a loan word in Persian; cf. Vullers, 1, 498. 
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In this vocabulary we find under ciarlatano: dil baz (loquacious), 
hoqga baz (juggler, player with small bexes, pots or cups). Under 
ciarlone: yanSaygi (one who habitually talks much and indis- 
creetly) ; Cog sdyleygi (same) ; farfara (ferfere, a garrulous brag- 
gart) ; yanSaq (garrulous) ; muktir (a babbler). Under ciarpone: 
bulandirgi (braggart) ; fuzil (same), ferfere, yansag. Some of 
these ace of Persian or Arabic origin. The author also lists: 
ciarlare, ciancie, cicalare, cianciatore, chiacchiarare (sic), chiac- 
chierone, without any mention of, or reference to dzarlamak. 

In a manuscript kept at the Library of Pistoia there are two 
vocabularies. The author, Arcangelo Carradori, was a Roman 
Catholic missionary who had lived a long time at Girge (Upper 
Egypt). The vocabulary of the local Nubian dialect was pub- 
lished by K. V. Zetterstéen in Le Monde Oriental 1 (1906)-xxiv 
(1930). The other, an Italian-Turkish vocabulary finished on May 
9, 1650, is, as far as I know, still unpublished. 

There we find: chiachierare: cioq soilerum; chiachierone: cioq 
soilegi; chiachieramento: cioq soilemech; ciarlare (cicalare) : yave 
soilerum, yanscarum; ciarlone: cioch soilegi; cianciare: yangsca- 
Tum ; cianciamento : yanscamaq ; ciancione (cianciotone) : yanscagi; 
ciance: yave, Musahabet. The last word is Arabic and is usually 
applied to prolixity in talk or in writing.” 

This would tend to show that ciarlare and other words of the 
same type were felt by the Italians to be onomatopoeic, more or less 
pejoratives of parlare. To quote here half a dozen or more Italian 
dictionaries would be useless waste of time and space.® 

In German, for example, there is a similar group of words: 


*I am reproducing the spelling of the two vocabularies without going 
into unnecessary discussions and copying of pages of other dictionaries, 
thus producing “un véritable fatras.” 

* In the Convivium, Torino, 1948, Numero 5, pp. 708-721, Emilio de-Felice 
writes Di una grave lacuna della linguistica italiana e di un nuovo vocabo- 
lario etimologico, namely, the one compiled by Carlo Battisti and G, Alessio, 
published by G. Barbéra, Firenze, 1948. The first of the four volumes, 
700 pages, has been completed. Battisti writes me: “Ciarlatano é un 
incrocio di “cerretano” e “ciarlare”: il turco dzar-ta-mak é fuori dis- 
cussione.”—Albert Dauzat, in Le frangais moderne xvu1 (January 1950), p. 
76, though not in favor of cerretano, makes the statement: “ciarlare me 
parait toujours étre de la méme racine que le prov. charrar, de méme sens,” 
and adds in Note 4: “ Mais le passage du mot (assez éloigné par la forme) 
de la Turquie en Italie reste & prouver.” 
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zinzeln, schwatzen, plappern, schmussen (from the Yiddish 
sh’muéth: Redereien, lit. ‘things heard’). 

A remarkably large number of expressions of this kind is found 
in Czech, especially in the popular language: blbnowt, cancat, 
évaithat, kecat, kodakat, kvékat, mlit rubou, mlit zobakem, placat, 
pleskat, plkat, §prkat, tlouct hubou, zvanit, zvastat, zvejkat si rozum, 
vydavat ze sebe rozum. There may be some connection between 
zinzeln and cancat, but otherwise Czech greatly surpasses even 
Italian in picturesque inventiveness in this particular instance. 

The familiar speech of Praha between 1890-1910 was filled with 
typical phrases such as: “Ten b1b [blbecek, blboun, bluma, bram- 
bora, évatiha, kanimura,* kavka (pronounced kafka), kecal, kiiafka, 
melhuba, mutika, nadiva, nekiiuba, pitomec, pitomeéek, placal, 
prekosilka, rozumprd, skytavka, tluchube, varbuchta, vejmola, 
vejzmola, vembloud (possibly from the German ein Kamel), vod- 
varka, vochmajtlik, volotrk, votiavka, voskrt, votlemenec, votrok, 
votruba, vrtak, zbrbla, zvanil, zvasta] st moc cancad (kecd, zvejka, 
vydavd ze sebe) rozwm,” and so forth, all simply meaning: “ That 
fool is blabbering, or, talking boloney”* (cf. Alexander Pope’s 
‘babling blockheads,’ in Works tv, p. 38). 

The familiar Austrian German was spiced with words borrowed 
from the Yiddish: Dés is’ olles Schmuss, Stuss und Mumpitz 
(“ All this is boloney ”), but such borrowings were unnecessary in 
Czech which had a noun for each of the above mentioned verbs, 
similar to the German das Zanzeln, Schwitzen, Plappern, dummes 
Gerede (“dum’s G’ret” in the Egerlinder dialect.) One could 
fill many pages with examples taken from many languages, but 


* At times also pronounced kanimiira, on the analogy with mira, ‘ moth. 
This was a corruption of Kamimura, a Japanese admiral in the Russo- 
Japanese war (1904-1905). 

5 In this connection I wish to cite Roberto Pastor y Molina, Vocabulario 
de madrileftismos, in Revue Hispanique xvuI (1908), 51-72; v. 53; bolonio, 
necio; boloniada, necedad. Many words and phrases of this kind, as is 
well known, go out of use in a generation; cf. the American slang ‘ skidoo’ 
[equivalent of ‘beat it’ or ‘scram’], and the Mexican slang ‘cuarenta y 
uno’ (sodomite). For this reason only a few of the Czech expressions 
recorded by me are listed in the excellent study by Dr. Frantisek Oberpfaler 
on argot and slang, in Ceskoslovenské Vlastivéda m1 (1934), pp. 311-375. 
His collectanea date from the post World War I period. Similarly, Lidovd 
réem, Praha, 1947, by Jaroslav Zaordlek, is the work of a Moravian un- 
acquainted with Prague between 1900 and 1905. 
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what precedes is sufficient to show that the Altaic hypothesis for 
ciarlatano can be set aside, unless more convincing evidence is 
produced. Thus far none of the large number of XVth and XVIth 
century descriptions of travels in the Orient, in Latin, Italian, 
French, German, English and Czech, which I had the occasion to 
peruse, refer to ciarlatano. In some of them reference to ruffiano 
can be found. 
A. R. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


“MYNSTRALCIE AND NOYSE” IN THE 
HOUSE OF FAME 


One of the most apt comments on the House of Fame is Tatlock’s: 
“Tt is not merely that as regards source it is among the most 
independently-imagined of Chaucer’s narrative poems. It shows a 
general freedom of self-expression, of informal and roguish humor, 
combined with remarkable composure and poise; in this poem he 
has left the French house of bondage far behind.”? Evidence of 
the originality of Chaucer’s “ self-expression ” is still being offered,” 
mainly in connection with the first two books. Further evidence, 
in connection with passages in Book III, is provided here, 


1. Dutch pipers and Spanish clarioners (HF 1233-50). 


Chaucer offers adequate support for the statement that his 
“castel ” of Fame is full of “alle maner of mynstralles” (1197) 
by following up classical representatives with later ones: 


Ther saugh I famous, olde and yonge, 
Pipers * of the Duche tonge, 
To lerne love-daunces, sprynges,* 


1 Development and Chronology of Chaucer’s Works (London, 1907), p. 38. 

*Cf., recently, Smyser’s note on St. Leonard’s, MLN Lv1, 205-06. 

*One of the few Chaucerian musical terms traceable to Anglo-Saxon: 
see Padelford, “Old English Musical Terms,” Bonner Beitrdége Iv (1899). 
Of the 22 instruments listed by Olson, “ Chaucer and the Music of the 
Fourteenth Century,” Speculum xvi (1941), 73-74, only 8 are Old English. 

* According to NED, this is much the earliest occurrence of spring (in 
this sense) in English, the next instance listed being “c. 1460.” 
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Reyes,® and these straunge thynges . . . (1233-36) 
And alle that used clarion 

In Cataloigne and Aragon, 

That in her tyme famous were 

To lerne, saugh I trumpe there. (1247-50) 


Skeat rejected Warton’s guess that Chaucer here had in mind “ the 
martial musicians of English tournaments so celebrated in story ” 
and observed: “Chaucer is purposely taking a wide range; and, 
after mentioning even the pipers of the Dutch tongue, as well as 
Joab of Judaea and Thiodamas of Thebes, is quite consistent in 
mentioning the musicians of Spain.” * Skeat was no doubt right 
with regard to Chaucer’s “ wide range,” but Warton’s attempt to see 
in the passage a “ natural and obvious allusion ” by Chaucer seems 
well-founded. Here, as often, the poet appears to be supplementing 
the classical with the contemporary; Warton’s chief error lay in 
restricting Chaucer’s observation to his reading—specifically of 
“English tournaments,” where Warton was perhaps thinking 
inter alia of “the loude mynstralcie” of the tournament in the 
Knight's Tale (A 2671). Chaucer’s reading undoubtedly furnished 
him with Whitman-like catalogues of musical instruments ® similar 
to Chaucer’s passage in HF’; compare for example the lines in 
Beaumanoir’s La Manekine (c. 1270), which I have suggested 
elsewhere ® as a possible source for the Man of Law’s Tale: 


Li menestral dont en alerent 2292 
Cascuns a son mestier servir 

Pour leur soudees desservir. 

Nus ne querroit la melodie 

Qui fu loeques endroit oie: 2296 


5 Likewise the earliest occurrence in English. NED, s.v. ray, lists no 
other instances before 1514 (Barclay) and 1529 (Skelton). 

* Skeat, Oxford Chaucer, m1, 270-71. 

* The phrase which appears in the title of this article is drawn also from 
KnT (A 2524). 

® Both of Olson’s lists (note 3 above) are unfortunately incomplete. 
Among the instruments omitted from his first list (pp. 66-67) is the 
moien(u)el (see Godefroi). Fr. psalterion appears in French also as 
psalter(i)e, sauter(i)e. Fr. viéle and cytole are Chaucer’s fithele (A 296) 
and citole (A 1959), both of which have been overlooked by Olson in his 
second list (pp. 73-74). Fithele (mod. fiddle), like OF. viéle, would appear 
to derive from ML. vidula < *fipuldn-. 

* JEGP xiv (1948), 346, footnote 24. 
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Viéles, estives, fretiaus, 

Muses, harpes, et moyniaus, 

Cytoles et psalterions, 

Trompes, buisines et clerons.*® 2300 


Similar lists appear in the French Arthurian romances of Floriant + 
and Li Biaus Desconneus,* Nicole de Margival’s Panthére 
d’Amours,* and other romances well known to Chaucer, the 
Roman de Troie,** the Roman de Thebes, and the Roman de la 
Rose.*® The tradition continued to flourish in the poetry of 
Chaucer’s contemporaries Machaut,’’ Froissart,1* and Deschamps.’® 
On the whole, the lists in these poems are thoroughly in line with 


1° Oeuvres Poétiques de Beaumanoir, ed. Suchier (SATF), 1, 73 (lines 
2292-2300). On mojjniaus see note 8 above. With the last line compare 
Chaucer’s “In trumpe, beme, and claryoun” (HF 1240). With muse 
compare Chaucer’s “cornemuse” (HF 1218). 

Ed. H. F. Williams, Univ. of Michigan Publ., Lang. and Lit., xxi 
(1947), lines 914-16, which list 8 instruments, and 5965-76, which list 14. 

12 Specifically named by Chaucer in the Rime of Sir Thopas. Renaut de 
Beaujeu, Le Bel Inconnu, ed. Hippeau (Paris, 1860), lines 2865-75; ed. G. 
Perrie Williams (Paris, 1929), lines 2889-99. In this passage 17 instru- 
ments are named. 

18 Ed. Todd (SATF, 1883), lines 157-64, which list 11 instruments. For 
Chaucer’s connection with this poem see Robinson, pp. 887 and 893, note 
to line 1130, and MLN Lx (1945), 39-40. 

14 Ed. Constans, SATF, 1, 383, lines 14780-85, which list 12 instruments. 

15 Ed. Constans, SATF, u1, 57, lines 479-82 (with 1, 24). 

1¢ Ed. Langlois, SATF, v, 68. Lines 21025-52 list 15 instruments. With 
lines 21035-36 compare further HF 783-820, a parallelism not noted by 
Fansler. 

17 See, for example, Machaut’s “orchestre complet” in the Remede de 
Fortune (Guillaume Machaut, ed. Hoepffner, SATF, 1 [1911], pp. 145-46), 
lines 3961-86, and Hoepffner’s note, p. ix. 

18 While Froissart was by no means averse from writing lengthy cata- 
logues, he was in many ways the least conventional of Chaucer’s French 
contemporaries. His lists of musicians, seldom longer than two or three 
lines (e. g., Meliador, lines 2642 f.; Pastourelles, x1, 66 ff. [1, 336]), are 
likely to enumerate not a king’s minstrels but Nature’s: 


Cardeneruels, merles, et rosegnols, 
Et tous oiseauls amourous et mignos. (I, 145-46) 


1° On Deschamps’ “ trés nombreaux ” musical instruments, see Oeuvres, ed. 
Raynaud, SATF, x1, 321-22. Deschamps’ Balade pour Machaut (1, 245) 
calls upon 15 instruments to weep for “la mort Machaut, le noble re- 
thorique ”; it resembles the list in the Panthére d’Amours (note 13 above). 
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convention and show little deviation from each other, except in 
their completeness, But while we “may take it without question 
that Chaucer’s earlier reading was largely, if not chiefly, in the 
contemporary courtly poetry of France,” ®° it is also true that his 
poetry reflects his immersion in the world of affairs. When he wrote 
the “ gorgeous phantasmagoria ” of the House of Fame, his descrip- 
tive details derived “not only from his reading, but also from 
what he had seen and heard.” ** Still fresh in his memory were 
“alle maner of mynstralles ” and joculatores regis at the courts of 
his English sovereigns Edward and Richard and, perhaps even 
more vividly, of John of Gaunt, who had become unpopular largely 
because, “not content with his extraordinary position as the 
wealthiest subject of the English crown, [he had] surrounded him- 
self with royal state and claimed also the respect due to the King 
of Castile and Leon.” ** 

Among the “mynstrells” attending Edward III ** were “5 
Trompetters, 5 Pypers, and 2 Clarions.” In 1387 Richard II is- 
sued a safe-conduct for John Caumz (?),7* king of the royal 
minstrels, to go abroad. But it is with the court of his bene- 
factor John of Gaunt that Chaucer would have associated Dutch 
pipers and Spanish clarioners.*> Not until 1380 did the Duke 


2° Lowes, Geoffrey Chaucer, p. 70. On Machaut, Froissart, and Des- 
champs, see p. 72 ff. 

*1 Lowes, p. 143. 

*2 Armitage-Smith, John of Gaunt, p. 124. 

*8 Sir John Hawkins, A General History of the Science and Practice of 
Music (London, 1875), p. 207; Henry Kirke, in Journal of Derbyshire Arch. 
Nat. Hist. Soc. (1910), 105-13. 

24Rymer’s Foedera, vil, 555: “Supplicavit nobis Johannes Caumz 
(= Caminz?), Rex Ministrallorum nostrorum ...” (May 2, 1387). It 
is barely conceivable that this is the “ Caminus, Minstrel of the earl of 
March” who was named in a record of payments along with Geoffrey 
Chaucer at the time of Chaucer’s ransom (Bressie, “ Was Chaucer at the 
Siege of Paris?”, JEGP xxxrx [1940], 211-13). 

2° In referring to the nationality of the minstrels, Chaucer’s list in HF 
differs from the conventional lists which appear so frequently in the French 
romances. John of Gaunt’s Register for 1379-83, no. 92 (ed. Lodge and 
Somerville, Camden Third Series [London, 1937], 1, 39: hereafter abbre- 
viated Reg. IJ) names Chaucer along with a number of Spaniards who had 
doubtless come to England with Constance of Castile, including Juan 
Guttierez the dean of Segovia (see note 3, Reg. II, p. 3), Juan Fernandez, 
and “Senche Garcys” (= Garcye, no. 296). Chaucer and eight of the 


same persons appear in no. 296 (p. 99). 
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establish at his castle of Tutbury the roy des ministralx whose 
famous court was still held at the end of the seventeenth century.** 
But in the Duke’s Register?" we find documents of the preceding 
decade which name Hans Gough piper (nos. 859, 1416),7% 
Smeltes piper (nos. 860, 1416),?° and Henry Hultescrane piper 
(nos. 861, 1416),°° “nos ministrals”; compare “ Henry piper, 
Hans piper, Hankyn piper, and Smelts piper” (no. 1660). Two 
or three, if not all, of these pipers may have been of Dutch origin, 
as their names suggest.** And in the same documents appears, in 


2° Ibid., no. 1077 (p. 341); ef. Hawkins, op. cit., pp. 192-93. 

** Reg. I (John of Gaunt’s Register, ed. Armitage-Smith, Royal Hist. 
Soc., Camden Third Series [London, 1911], vols. xx, xxt). For Reg. II see 
note 25 above. 

28 Ts Hans Gough the Hans “ Douche” (= ? Hans “ Dutch”), Reg. I, no. 
1441? Cf. NED: “ Dutchy, a familiar or contemptuous name for a 
Dutchman or German.” Skeat asserted that Chaucer’s “ Duche” meant 
“German.” But Gough appears to have been Dutch: cf. Gogh, Goch (A. J. 
van der Aa, Biographisch Woordenboek der Nederlanden [Haarlem, 1874], 
vir, 220 f., 266 f.). 

2° Smelt (e)s also, like Gough, seems to have been Dutch; see ibid. Smelz, 
Smaltus, Smaltius (BWN xvu, 749-50). Readers of Chaucer will be inter- 
ested to know that a portrait of Mr. Noach Smaltius was painted by the 
artist J. Thopas, “ een ‘ volkomen meester ’ genoemd, bloeide waarschijnlyk 
te Haarlem inde tweede helft der 1748 eeuw” (BWN xvit, 109). It was 
probably no accident that Chaucer made his Sir Thopas-a native of Holland. 

%° Hendrik (?) Hultescrane had a more obscure surname; it looks like a 
compound of Gme. hulta-s (cf. OE holt, Du. hoult) + krana (cf. OE cran, 
Du. kraan). But for the first element cf. hulbas (OE hold), A. Heintze- 
Cascorbi, Die Deutschen Familiennamen, 7 ed. (Halle, 1933), p. 270; Thor- 
vald Forssner, Continental-Germanic Personal Names in England (Uppsala, 
1916), pp. 146, 154. 

*1 The surname of “ Hankyn piper ” appears in Reg. IT, nos. 790, 1003, as 
“Frish”: ef. BWN vi, 255-56 (Fris, Frisius). Un-English also is “ Johan 
Tyas, un de noz ministralx ” (Reg. J, nos. 1238, 1515) : ef. the Dutch names 
Teyes, BWN xvi, 87; also “John Tyes et Piers Cook, noz trumpours,” 
Reg. II, no. 127, p. 49. It'is possible that the “ Jacob Bumpepiper ” (Reg. 
II, no. 170; ef. no. 959: “ Jacobe Bumbepiper, one of [Gaunt’s] minstrels ”) 
should read “ Jacob Bumpe, piper ”; in any event, he may also have been a 
Dutch piper at Lancaster’s court. (Both entries are dated Jan. 1380, the 
year of the Tutbury installation.) 

Other instances could be cited of Dutch or Flemish minstrels of whom 
Chaucer may have been thinking, among them “divers mintsralles de 
nostre tres cher cosyn le count de Flandres” (Reg. I, no. 1661). This 
document, like nos. 1441 and 1662 (which also refers to our poet “ Geffrey 
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addition to “ Johan de Bokyngham clarioner” (Reg. II, nos. 25, 
272), the name of “ James Senche[z] clarioner ” (nos, 862, 1416). 
The Spanish name appears elsewhere in the Registers as “ Senches, 
Senche.” *? These pipers and clarioners, specifically named in 
documents dated between 1373 and 1383, may well have been 
present at Tutbury in 1380. If, as seems likely, James Senche[z] 
the clarioner belonged to the retinue of the Duke’s second Duchess, 
Constance of Castile, Chaucer may, wishing to avoid identification,** 
have refrained from referring to clarioners of Castile and substi- 
tuted instead “Cataloigne and Aragon.”** In any event, the 
Dutch pipers and Spanish clarioners seem to reflect Chaucer’s 
personal experience and to exhibit his “ self-expression.” 


2. Thiodomas the “trumpeter ” of Thebes (HF 1246) 


Chaucer’s references to the trumpeting of Joab and Thiodamas 
obviously derived from his reading. Wise ** assumes that Statius 
(Thebaid x, 552) was Chaucer’s source. But as Robinson points 
out,** in Thebaid vii, 342 ff., Thiodamas is “not actually men- 
tioned as himself blowing a trumpet” ** and Chaucer may have 
had in mind “some medieval version of the Theban story.” It is 


Chacy”), contains a number of Spanish names as well. Cf. footnote 25 
above. 

8? For the terms of Johan de Bokyngham’s indenture see Reg. IT, nos. 25, 
272.—The “ Sauthe ” of Reg. I, no. 862, is an obvious misspelling. Cf. no. 
1042; “ nostre bien ame monsire Matheu Senches chivaler d’Espaigne ”; no. 
1342. Armitage-Smith, op. cit., pp. 442, 445, lists among the Duke’s re- 
tainers Alfonso Senche as well as Sir Matthew Senches.—Edith Rickert’s 
Chaucer’s World, ed. Olson and Crow (New York, 1948), which appeared 
after this article was accepted for publication, prints an English transla- 
tion of portions of Reg. I, no. 1416, on pp. 232-33 and presumes to date the 
document as of 1374. See also the selection (p. 232) from the unprinted 
Warrants referring to (Dutch?) minstrels “of Brabant.” 

8° For Chaucer’s reasons and Constance’s unpopularity in England, see my 
“Chaucer’s Man of Law’s Tale and Constance of Castile,” JEGP xiv 
(1948), 343-351. 

%4 The name was, of course, a common one in Spain, or even in John of 
Gaunt’s records! Cf. Dominicus Sancius a “ Cathallan merchant, subject 
of the king of Aragon” (Cal. Close Rolls, 1375, p. 196). 

85 The Influence of Statius wpon Chaucer (Baltimore, 1911), p. 37. 

Chaucer, p. 894 a, note to line 1245. 

7 In Statius the prayer of Thiodamas (303-38) is followed by the sound 
of Martial horns (Mavortia cornua) and of trumpets (tubas et sibila, 345). 
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not necessary, perhaps, to seek beyond Chaucer’s copy of the 
Roman de Thébes,** which may, like the extant manuscripts, have 
abounded in variants, or which he may have misread.** It is to be 
observed that Chaucer’s unexpected spelling “'Theodomas” here 
and in the Merchant’s Tale 1720* (a spelling not found in 
Statius) appears regularly in MSS x (B and C) only of the 
Roman de Thebes.“ 


3. Noises resounding from the river Oise (HF 1927-34). 


Again, in employing a specific place-name to rime with “ noise,” *? 
Chaucer departs from the wide-spread convention which he came 
upon in reading the French romances. Skeat rejected Warton’s 
assumption ** and observed, “ The Oise . . . must have been a well- 


88 See Constans’ introduction, 1 elvi ff. 

*°It is easy to see how variants of Thébes 5129-30 or 5145-46 (? with 
rimes sim[ph]lonie—chalemie, chevrie, etc.) might have appeared in 
Chaucer’s source or been misread, or how Chaucer, in reading hastily as he 
frequently did, might have thought lines 2073-74 to follow the prayer of 
Thiodamas (Thébes 5159; cf. Statius vim, 303-38). It is perhaps too much 
to suggest that Chaucer misread the rime-word baillié (5146) as F. “ force, 
vigeur ” in connection with the blast of a trumpet! On the other hand, it 
is possible that Chaucer recalled Statius (cf. Theb. x, 160 ff.; 552 ff.) 
very hazily, as he recalled Statius in writing Kn7 2292-94 (strangely 
ignored by Wise, but see Robinson’s note, p. 782). 

‘© Manly and Rickert, The Text of the Canterbury Tales, v1, 435. The 
spelling Theodomas is regular; no Chaucer manuscript offers the Statian 
form, a few of MSS. reading (more corruptly) Theomodas; Egerton 2864 
has Therdomas. 

“1 Chaucer’s lines (LGW, F-Prologue, 113-114) : 

That in the breste was of the beste, that day, 

That Agenores doghtre ladde away, 
in which Robinson (p. 955) sees the influence of Ovid’s “ Agenore nata ” or 
of the Filocolo, may well owe something to Chaucer’s copy of the Roman de 
Thébes, which appears to have been close to the B and C versions (ed. 
Constans, SATF, 1, 80), where Eiiroppe, “Que Jupiter avoit emblee,” is 
called the “seur” of “Cadmus filz Agenor.” That Chaucer’s manuscript 
belonged to the B-C tradition is suggested furthermore by Robinson’s note 
(p. 780) on “ Attheon,” KnT 2065. 

*?To Chaucer “noise” frequently meant “an agreeable or melodious 
sound” (NED, sb. 5) as in KnT 2524; BD 297; PF 202, 491; RR 79, 
1416, et passim. Cf. Word mm (1947), 105, and Spitzer, Word 1 (1945), 
260-76. 

Oxford Chaucer, m1, 284. 
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known river. [I think the allusion proves just nothing at all.” The 
allusion to the French river proves, rather, that Chaucer was again 
indulging in “ self-expression.” The Oise was certainly well known 
to Chaucer, as Emerson has pointed out.** Whether Chaucer was 
captured in 1359 at Rethel or Reims, or as has been recently 
argued,*® at Rouvray, Chaucer had himself seen the Oise when he 
crossed it before being ransomed at Guillon on the Serain. More- 
over, his benefactor John of Gaunt, as Earl of Richmond, had in 
the same year also “ played his part ” ** at Rethel and at Reims as 
well as at Guillon, and later, as Duke of Lancaster, his “ mid- 
summer madness ” *? of 1373 took him south across the Oise,** not 
far, perhaps, from the point where Chaucer had crossed it. The 
Oise may well have been a topic of conversation between poet and 
patron before the immortalizer of the Duchess Blanche wrote the 


House of Fame. 


4. The house full of “ gygges” (HF 1941-44) 


Among the characteristic elements of Book III Sypherd ** has 
emphasized Chaucer’s conception of Fame as “a wicked goddess, 
swift in flight, a teller of tidings ” who is full of sound and fury 
worthy of the Wife of Bath, as full of “ tonges, as on bestes heres ” 
(1390), and who lives in a house full of tidings—either “loude or 
of whisprynges ” (1958). Both whirling castle and its mistress are 
associated with sounds of all sorts, for which the theory of sound- 
waves in Book II has served as a preparation. Amid these many 
sounds we are told 


“4 Rom. Rev. ut (1912), 338; reprinted in Chaucer Essays and Studies 
(Cleveland, 1929), p. 210. 

*5 Bressie, JEGP xxxtx (1940), 217 ff. 

** Armitage-Smith, John of Gaunt, pp. 17-18. 


Ibid., p. 102. 
** Ibid., p. 106. Cf. Reg. II, 1, xvii. Froissart’s Buisson de Jeunesse, 


written in 1373, the very year of Lancaster’s “midsummer madness,” 
furnished Chaucer with a precedent for his rime with “Oise” in a 
couplet which follows Froissart’s lament over the untimely death of 
Lancaster’s Duchess Blanche: 

Car je le trouvai moult courtoise 

Ancois qu’elle passast oultre Oise 
(ed. Scheler, m, 8, lines 257-58). See the same poem, lines 4040-41 (p. 
120), where “Oise ” again rimes with “ courtoise.” 

*° Studies in Chaucer’s Hous of Fame (London, 1907), pp. 103 ff. 
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That, for the swough and for the twygges, 
This hous was also ful of gygges, 
And also ful eke of chirkynges, (1941-43) 


in a passage which Sypherd passed over without comment.®® Here 
there can be little question of the meaning of “swough” or of 
“chirkynges,” both of which Chaucer employed a little later in 
the Kmight’s Tale. But to gygges editors have given little at- 
tention. Chaucer’s latest editor,®* following Skeat, connects it with 
“jig” and explains it as “quick movements.” Stratmann *? un- 
accountably defines it as “ fiddles,” apparently identifying it with 
OF. gigue.** A connection may exist between OF. gigue and 
giguer ** and perhaps even with E. giggle, jiggle (NED d. “To 
play the fiddle briskly ” — Wright, EDD 5).°° But in any event, 
there is abundant evidence for interpreting Chaucer’s “ gygges ” 
as a sound-word meaning “ squeaks,” whether it is allied to the 
scraping sound produced by the almost primitively simple three- 
stringed gigue or not.*® Chaucer’s word, which is clearly paralleled 
with “ chirkynges,” is best explained as “ squeaking noises ” ** and 
may (like “ giggynge,” KnT 2504) have been pronounced with the 
hard g sound.®* Although the assumption is not necessary, Chaucer 


5° Tbid., p. 139, discussing HF 1936-50. 

51 Robinson, p. 1077; Skeat, v1, 111. Neither editor has a note on HF 
1942. 

52 ME Dict., s.v. gige, p. 293. 

58 Cf. Godefroi; Olson, art. cit., p. 66. The gigue appears often in the 
lists of instruments in the French romances of the Rose, Thébes, Troie (see 
above), Aymeri de Narbonne, etc. 

54In spite of NED, which states that the verb jig is “apparently not 
related to OF. gigue,” though “in some senses it approaches F. giguer and 
nasalized ginguer.” 

55 Cf. Li Biaus Desconneus, ed. Williams, line 2868: “ Li autres gigle et 
calimele.” 
5¢ See gigue in Godefroi or Viollet-le-Duc, Dict. du Mobilier Frangais, 1, 
273. 

5™ See NED, sb. 3; Wright, EDD, sb. With Wright’s “ jeegle, jegil (a) 
sb., the noise which a door makes on its hinges,” compare Sypherd’s associa- 
tion (pp. 180-81) of the House of Fame with the “revolving house” and 
the “door that slams.” Chaucer may have had such a noise in mind in 
HF 774 in speaking of the sound “ when a pipe is blowen sharpe.” 

58 Manly, Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, p. 556, note to line 2504. This 
interpretation is clearly preferable to Stratmann’s (op. cit., p. 293), which 
makes “gigging” a sound-word, “ clattering.” 
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may have been familiar, perhaps through the minstrels of John of 
Gaunt’s French-speaking court, with the French gigue ® and may 
even have associated it with a squeaking sound. 


Rotanp M. Smite 
The University of Illinois 


CLERK JANKYN’S MOTIVE 


One of the several ways the Wife of Bath draws the Clerk of 
Oxford into the discussion of marriage is to recount how she first 
wooed and later subjugated Jankyn, “oure clerk,” who was her 
fifth husband. Generally unnoted in this connection (although the 
Canterbury Pilgrims and Chaucer’s readers knew it) is the fact 
that, added to the shame of being the uxorious husband of a proud, 
envious, irascible, chiding, over-ardent and incontinent wife,? 
“Clerk ” Jankyn contracted an irregularity in marrying a widow 
which excluded him forever from clerical orders—except by Pope’s 
dispensation in case of major orders or by bishop’s dispensation for 
minor orders, 

Irregularity is not an inflicted punishment, but a certain defect 
of a sacrament.’ Order is a sacrament.* There are, according to 


5° Chaucer nowhere names this instrument; cf. Olson, art. cit. Olson’s 
conclusion (p. 90) that “ Chaucer either did not know or did not care much 
about the theoretical aspects of music” but that he “tells us much more 
about amateur musical performance than he does about the activities of 
the professional minstrels” is quite consonant with the findings of this 


article. 
1G. L. Kittredge, “ Chaucer’s Discussion of Marriage,” MP, 1x (1912), 


441 f. 

*The fact of the Wife of Bath’s several marriages, together with the 
question of their justification, is emphasized in the Wife of Bath’s Prologue 
from the beginning. (The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. F. N. 
Robinson (Boston, 1933), The Canterbury Tales, m1, 1 ff.) On the Wife 
of Bath’s incontinence, see my “ Allas! Allas! That Ever Love Was 
Sinne! ” MLN, (1934), 83-86. 

*Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica (Rome: Senatus, 1886-1887), m1 
(Sup.). 66: 3, ad 3. I use also The “Summa Theologica” of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, trans. Fathers of the English Dominican Province (London: 
Burn Oates and Washbourne, 1920-1927). 

* Ibid., ux (Sup.). 34: 3. Order is treated in Articles 34-40. 
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St. Thomas, seven orders: ordo sacerdotum, diaconus, subdiaconus, 
acolythus, ostiarvus, lector, exorcista.® Of these the first three con- 
stitute the sacred or major orders, the last four the not-sacred or 
minor orders.* The sacred orders are enjoined to continence.” The 
four minor orders neither impede the contracting of marriage nor 
annul the contract,® but the use of marriage impedes the exercise 
of a minor order.® Other impediments to receiving orders include 
female sex; condition of servitude, debt, or similar obligation to 
others ; homicide; illegitimate birth, except with dispensation; de- 
fect of bodily members; public conviction or apprehension in the 
act of perjury, robbery, fornication, and similar crimes. Boys and 
those lacking the use of reason may without sin be raised to minor 
orders if there is urgent reason for it; but they cannot be vested 
with higher orders or with the episcopate.” 

The loss of dignity which excludes a man from sacred orders if 
he has married a woman who is not a virgin derives apparently from 
I Timothy, 3:2 and 12. A ninth century collection of decrees 
quotes the First Toledo Council as deciding that a lector who re- 
ceives the widowed wife of another is to be nothing more, but always 
to be held a lector or perhaps subdeacon.*! The Fourth Toledo 
Council decreed that clerics who without consulting their bishop 


* Ibid., ut (Sup.). 37: 2. Other authorities treat the bishop as a distinct 
order; e.g., Innocent III, De sacro altaris mysterio libri sex, i, 1, in 
Opera Omnia, ed. in Patrologia Latina, J. P. Migne (Paris, 1891), 217: 775. 

*Thomas Aquinas, op. cit., m1 (Sup.). 37: 3. 

TTbid., 37: 3; 53: 3-4. Augustine, Questionum in Heptateuchum, iii, 85, 
in Opera Omnia, ed. in Patrologia Latina, J. P. Migne (Paris, 1841), 34: 
713. Yves, Panormia, iii, 84, 90-100, 104, 105, 106, 108, 111-114, 138, 143, 
in Opera Omnia, ed. in Patrologia Latina, J. P. Migne (Paris, 1855), 161: 
1149, 1151-1154, 1162. Decretum Gratiani, 1, xxviii, 2; xxvii, 8; 1, 50, 29, 
ed. in Patrologia Latina, J. P. Migne (Paris, 1891), 187: 155-156, 270. 

* Yves, op. cit., iii, 102, 107; Migne, 161: 1153-1154. Thomas Aquinas, 
op. cit., ur (Sup.). 37: 3; 53: 3, ad 4. 

* Thomas Aquinas, op. cit., 11 (Sup.). 53: 3, ad 4. Minor orders are 
prohibited the use of marriage so as to preserve a greater honor in offices of 
the Church. Furthermore, St. Thomas states, since any one is bound by 
ecclesiastic benefice to exercise his order, and since he enjoys privilege of 
clergy because of ecclesiastic benefice, in the Latin Church this privilege is 
taken away from clerics with wives. 

1° Jbid., 1 (Sup.). 39: 1-6. m1. 89: 3. 

11 [sidorus Mercator, Decretalium collectio: Concilium I Toletanum, iii, 
in Patrologia Latina, ed. J. P. Migne (Paris, 1880), 130: 434. Anno 400. 
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take wives or marry a widow, a cast-off, or a prostitute must be 
removed by their own bishop.?? St. Yves, citing a decretal of Pope 
Leo, states that if husbands of widows or husbands of several mar- 
riages have advanced to the priesthood they must be deprived of 
the priestly title and of all ecclesiastical offices.* After reviewing 
his authorities concerning a man’s relations with a seduced virgin 
or a prostitute, Gratian decides that men are excluded from sacred 
orders if they have been married twice or if they have not drawn 
virgins as wives.1* Citations among his authorities show that a 
man is excluded who marries the virgin he seduced or whose wife 
has committed adultery.** Likewise husbands of widows, servants, 
or prostitutes cannot be made clerics.** In this connection, a widow 
is defined as a woman who after a solemn union of marriage has 
been separated from her husband by his death.*7 The Apostle’s 
canon cited here specifies the orders from which such husbands are 
prohibited—bishop, priest, deacon, or any one serving the holy 
service.’ As for the minor orders—according to a citation from 
Pope Martin, if a lector should have taken the widowed wife of 
another he shall remaii. in lectoratu, or if perhaps it is necessary, he 
may be made subdeacon, but nothing higher.’® 

Since a priest has to administer the sacraments, says St. Thomas 
concerning the irregularity contracted by bigamy, he should not 
allow a defect in them. The sacrament of marriage, in its entire 
signification, signifies the union of Christ with the Church—the 
union of one with one. Its perfect signification, then, requires a 
husband to have only one wife, and a wife only one husband. There- 
fore bigamy, which removes this, induces irregularity.” Irregu- 


12 Tbid., Concilium IV Toletanum, xliii; Migne, 130: 474. Anno 681. 

18 Panormia, iii, 49; Migne, 161: 1141-1142. 

14 Decretum, I, xxxiv, 4 Gratian; Migne, 187: 193. 

15 Tbid.;, Migne, 187: 192. 

1° Tbid., 5 Gratian.; Migne, 187: 183. 

17 Tbid., 9 Gratian.; Migne, 187: 194. This kind of widow is dis- 
tinguished from one betrothed or married to a man who died without con- 
summating fleshly union. Marriage with the second kind of widow does 
not exclude a man from sacred orders. Peter Lombard agrees with Gratian 
on this point: Sententiarum libri quatuor, iv, 27, n. 13, in Opera Omnia, 
ed. in Patrologia Latina, J. P. Migne (Paris, 1880), 192: 914. 

18 Ibid,, 15; Migne, 187: 193. 

1® Tbid., 18; Migne, 187: 194. 

2° Op. cit., m1 (Sup.). 66: 1. Irregularity attaches to all four kinds of 
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larity is not inflicted punishment, St. Thomas explains, but a 
certain defect of a sacrament." Baptism does not remove the 
irregularity of bigamy.”* But since irregularity attaches to bigamy 
not by natural law, but by positive law, the Pope by dispensation 
can remove such an irregularity altogether; yet a bishop only as 
regards the minor orders, though some say that the bishop can 
dispense also in regard to major orders.” 

The Wife of Bath is a perfectly fitting character to arouse the 
ire of an Oxford clerk. She is everything a man should avoid, 
especially a man aspiring to orders. By marriage with her, he not 
only deprived himself of the opportunity to take and keep a vow 
while she lived,”® but contracted an irregularity excluding him from 
orders after her death. This irregularity, which lies in the back- 
ground, is one more indignity that the Wife of Bath brought on 
Jankyn, and it enhances the provocation aimed at all clerks who 
hear her Prologue. For Jankyn, moreover, the realization that, by 
his loss of dignity, he had cut himself off from his ambition to re- 
ceive orders was an additional motive causing him to torment his 


bigamy: having several lawful wives successively; having several wives 
at once, one in law, the other in fact; having several successively, one in 
law, the other in fact; and marrying a widow. (See, also, 66: 2-3.) 

* Tbid., mr (Sup.). 66: 3, ad 3. 

Tbid., 66: 4. 

** Ibid., 66: 5. Doubt concerning the practical effect of irregularity may 
be relieved by Les Lamentations de Matheolus et le livre de Leesce de Jehan 
le Fevre, de Ressons, ed. A. G. van Hamel (Paris, 1892-1905), m, cix ff., 
which sets forth the bitter experiences of a clerk who was unfrocked for 
marrying a widow. 

*The dramatic appropriateness of Oxford has been recently noted 
(Report to Chaucer Group, 1948 Annual Meeting of the Modern Language 
Association of America) by Robert A. Pratt, who is preparing an edition 
of Jankyn’s Book for the M. L. A. Chaucer Library. The literary anti- 
feminist tradition was well known to Chaucer’s reader’s, Professor Pratt 
reported; antifeminist propaganda aimed at controlling the clergy emanated 
from Oxford. 

2° Both husband and wife must consent to vows of celibacy in order to 
permit either of them to take such a vow. (Yves, Panormia, iii, 107, 108, 
111-114, 138, 143; Migne, 161: 1153-1154, 1162. Hugh of St. Victor, 
Summa Sententiarum, vu, 18, in Opera Omnia, ed. in Patrologia Latina, 
J. P. Migne (Paris, 1880), 176: 167. Peter Lombard, Sententiarum libri 
quatuor, iv, 31, n. 2; 32, n. 2; Migne, 192: 918, 922, Thomas Aquinas, op. 
cit., mr (Sup.), 53: 3-4; 61:1.) The Wife of Bath would never consent 
(C7, m1, 46, 105 ff.) 
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wife and himself with satire. Chaucer, indeed, has motivated 
Jankyn’s relation to the Wife of Bath—and the conflict between 
her and the Clerk of Oxford—not only by the general consequences 
woman brings upon man, but also by the specific effects a woman— 
worst of all, a widow—works upon a clerk who falls under her 
power. 
E. SLAUGHTER 
Southeastern Oklahoma State College 


A NOTE ON THE PROLOGUES TO THE LEGEND OF 
GOOD WOMEN 


Several obviously planned changes in the G prologue to L.G.W. 
have been pointed out. These include omission of reference to 
Queen Anne, certain structural alterations, and reduction of em- 
phasis on the religion of Love.’ Others, though they have been 
noticed, have not been properly stressed and evaluated. These 
clearly were designed to withdraw the poet and dreamer from any 
close connection with the “queen” who accompanies Love and 
from the cult of the Flower. 

Professor Tatlock developed well the marked modification in 
G of the poet’s enthusiasm for the daisy, which though represented 
in F as a literal fact probably had some intended relation to the 
cult of the Flower; so I need say no more about that.2- The other 
points mentioned above, however, he did not emphasize, though 
no doubt he saw them. Briefly, comparison of F and G shows that 
in the former the refrain of the ballade reads 


My lady cometh, that al this may disteyne 


but in G it reads 
Alceste is here, that al that may desteyne. 


11 assume that the priority of the F prologue is admitted; see Lowes, 
PMLA, xtx, 593 ff., and xx 749 ff; Tatlock, Development and chronology 
of Chaucer’s works (London, 1907), pp. 86 ff. On the change in attitude 
toward the cult of Love, see D.D. Griffith in Manly anniversary studies 
(Chicago, 1923), pp. 32 ff. 

* Op. cit., pp. 104 ff. 
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After the ballade, in F “my lady” is mentioned frequently but 
in G the phrase never occurs. Similarly in F the poet sings the 
ballade in praise of “my lady”; but in G the assembly of ladies 
and women sing it. Finally, though it is true that in F the poet 
disclaims partisanship for Flower or Leaf (11. 188-93),*° in one 
passage he commits himself unmistakably to the Flower: 

Syn that ye see I do yt in the honour 


Of love, and eke in service of the flour 
Whom that I serve as I have wit or myght. (11. 81-83) 


In G this is changed to 


Sith it is seyd in fortheryng and honour 
Of hem that eyther serven lef or flour 


and immediately follow the lines retained from F in which Chaucer 
disclaims partisanship. 

Surely G’s changes are purposive: Chaucer wishes no longer 
to represent the “queen” who accompanies Love as his lady, and 
is determined to disconnect himself from the cult of the Flower. 
To suppose that the poet’s adoration for “my lady” and his ad- 
mission that he serves the Flower are mere fictions and that he 
took pains to remove them simply to change his fictions, seems 
to me incredible; hence I agree with Tatlock that in F Chaucer 
meant the “queen” to represent an actual lady, and that in G 
he meant her to be only the Greek Alceste as type of faithful wife. 

Who the lady that in F Chaucer wished to honor and to 
represent as his lady was, seems to me mere subject of speculation. 
In view of the fact that when he dissociates himself from personal 
service to her, he also disavows partisanship of the Flower, it 
is probable that she was a member of that cult. Otherwise we 
know nothing definite. That she was not Queen Anne seems to 
me fairly certain; unless Chaucer let his symbolism in F become 
very confused, Kittredge’s arguments are convincing. Miss 
Galway’s Joan of Kent would suit the conditions if we knew that 
Chaucer had any connection with her. But the fact that at the 
time of the writing of F she was in her middle fifties and Chaucer 
was at least ten years younger will cause some to question the 


* On the cults of Flower and Leaf, see G. L. Marsh, MP, rv, 1 ff. 
«MP, vt, 435 ff. 
* MLR, 145 ff. 
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likelihood of his feeling the kind of devotion represented in F 
or her having much interest in such social activities as those of 
the Flower and the Leaf. Moreover one may doubt whether it 
would have been possible or in good taste for so eminent a person 
as Joan or the queen to espouse one cult in preference to the other. 

We know of only one lady who was committed to one of the 
cults of Flower and Leaf—John of Gaunt’s daughter Philippa; * 
she was devoted to the Flower, to be sure, but she was unmarried 
until 1387, when she was espoused to the king of Portugal and 
ceased to reside in England. If one can believe that by Alceste 
Chaucer could mean an unmarried woman, it is possible that he 
symbolized Philippa as his lady and Alceste. If, as is supposed, 
F was composed in 1386, he may have had her mind, and in making 
his revision years after she left England removed the allusions 
to her. I do not propose this possibility seriously, but it does 
fit chronology, even though it does not agree with the fact that 
Alceste is taken as a type of faithful wife. 

Of course there were other ladies who belonged to the order of 
the Flower. It is not difficult to suppose that in his writing about 
the “queen” in F Chaucer was expressing a devotion, which for 
one reason or other he ceased to feel after some years, for an 
unknown lady of the court, similar in rank and age (26) toPhilippa 


of Lancaster. 
JAMES R. HULBERT 


University of Arkansas 


THE GREEN KNIGHT’S HARTS AND BUCKS 


In referring to deer, the author of Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight maintains a precision in terminology which the early 
editors of the poem failed sufficiently to appreciate. One makes 
the poet equate “ male deer ” and the more restricted term “ harts,” 
although the poet is careful not to do so.1 | The other renders 


* Because of mention of her in Deschamps’ Balade des deuw ordres de la 
Feuille et de la Fleur, reprinted by Marsh in MP, Iv, 7-8 and (the part 
pertinent to Philippa only) by Miss Rickert in the same periodical 


25. 
1Syr Gawayn and the Grene Kny3t in Syr Gawayne: A Collection of 
Ancient Romance-Poems, ed. by Sir Frederic Madden (London: Richard and 


John E. Taylor, 1839), p. 322. 
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“ paume3” not by “palms” but by the more generic “ antlers.” ? 
Later editors and commentators make neither of these mistakes. 
To render the Middle English forms of the same terms, they 
employ the terms “hart,” “hind,” “buck,” and “doe,” as well 
as “palms” in their now most precise meanings but without 
pointing out their warrant for so doing.* As the information 
under the respective entries in the NED shows, the mere fact that 
the author uses the earlier forms of these terms is not sufficient 
warrant: the terms are not always clearly discriminated in Middle 
English, particularly in earlier usage. 

The poem, however, does provide definite evidence that the later 
editors are quite correct. This evidence seems worth noting, both 
to bring out the Gawain poet’s discernment of detail in his hunting 
scenes and thus make possible a better reading, and to forestall fur- 
ther confusion, which, as the very latest edition, the excellent one of 
M. Pons,‘ shows, still threatens. 

In technical usage today, the terms “hart” and “hind” refer 
to the male and female respectively of the red deer (Cervus elaphus) , 
a large animal related to the American clk, with high antlers, 
the prongs and main shaft or “ beam ” of which are roughly circular 
in cross section throughout their length, The “buck” and the 
“doe” are respectively the male and female of a much smaller 
animal, the fallow deer (Dama dama), the antlers of which, 
fanning widely to the sides, have a less erect appearance and at 
the extremities flatten out each into a large process suggesting 
a shovel or, since its edges are set with finger-like tines, the palm 
of a hand. This palm-like process forms the most notable feature 
of the antlers of the fallow deer. 

Lines 1154-1159 provide the evidence that the author of Sir 


* Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight, ed. by Richard Morris (E. E. T. S., 
Orig. Ser., No. 4; 4th ed. rev., London: Early English Text Society, 1897), 
p. 109. 

* See the glossaries and notes in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, ed. 
by Sir Israel Gollancz (E.E.7.S., Orig. Ser., No. 210; London: Early 
English Text Society, 1940), and in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, 
ed. by J. R. R. Tolkien and E. V. Gordon (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1946) ; 
also Henry L. Savage, “The Significance of the Hunting “cenes in Sir 
Gawain and the Green Knight,” JEGP, xxm (1928), 2, 5. 

‘Sir Gawain et le chevalier vert: traduction avec le texte en regard, 
par Emile Pons (Paris: Aubier, 1946); see the latter part of this article 
for evidence of the confusion. 
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Gawain and the Green Knight employed the terms in question 
with the precision of technical present-day usage: 


Pay let be hertte3 haf be gate, with be hy3e hedes, 
Pe breme bukke3 also with hor brode paume3; 
For pe fre lorde hade defende in fermysoun tyme 
Pat ber schulde no mon meue to pe male dere. 
Pe hinde3 were halden in with hay! and war! 

Pe does dryuen with gret dyn to be depe slade3. 


With the characteristic features of the two species of deer in 
mind, one can see here a more telling instance of the distinction 
between hart and buck, hind and doe, than the instances cited 
in the NED from an equally early period. The high heads identify 
the “hertte3;” precisely as male red deer, the broad palms the 
“ bukke3” as male fallow deer. It should be noted that although 
the word “ paume3” refers to the terminal portion of the antlers 
and more aptly fits the flattened antlers of the fallow deer, one 
need not here argue from this word alone that beyond a doubt the 
poet is referring to the fallow deer. The related French equivalent, 
empaumures, which occurs in Pons’ discussion (p. 31), has a 
history which permits it to refer with at least equal readiness to the 
topmost forkings of the red deer’s antlers. The word which unmis- 
takably points to the fallow deer is the “brode” as used in con- 
junction with “paume3.” “ Brode” is far from redundant. So 
too, “ hy3e hedes ” is far from a mere tag.’ Compared to the antlers 
of the red deer, the fallow deer’s antlers appear broad not only by 
reason of the flatness of the palms themselves but because of the 
broadness of the distance between the extremities of the low, wide- 
swung antlers. The male red deer’s heads were higher not only 
because the red deer was a larger animal but because the antlers 
themselves were shaped and set to give a greater impression of 
height. A corresponding distinction of “hinde3” and “ does” 
follows on the careful differentiation here of the harts and bucks. 
The parallelism is evident. 

The “brode” and “hize” also adequately distinguish both 
Cervus elaphus and Dama dama from the other common British 
deer, the roe deer (Capreolus capreolus), which is smaller than 


*Cf. the OE “héah-déor” for Cervus elaphus (Bosworth and Toller, 
Anglo-Sarvon Dictionary) and the “hea der” in Lazamon’s Brut, 1, 312 
(ed. Madden, 1847). 


= 
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the fallow deer and has rounded antlers far too erect to be described 
as “brode” and far too diminutive, even proportionately to the 
animal’s small size, to be styled “ high.” Thus the French of Pons’ 
edition does not reproduce the precision of the original here when 
it renders “ bukke3” as “ broquarts,” which, if taken specifically, 
means youngish roebucks. The poet seems to mean explicitly 
“ daims.” 

Finally, the fact that the terms “brode” and “hize” are the 
crucial terms helps account for the fact that both—otherwise rather 
functionless adjectives—are alliterating words which take the 
metrical stress, 

Since both harts and bucks are allowed to escape, the term 
“male deer” used to cover all animals here out of season includes 
poth harts and bucks (and, it would seem, the roebuck as well). 
Thus it is misleading to paraphrase the passage as Madden does 
in his edition (Joc. cit.) with “male deer” instead of harts con- 
trasted with bucks: “The parties . . . allow the male deer and 
bucks to pass.” 

A later passage in the poem (11. 1319-1323) mentions both 
hinds and does: 

And ay pe lorde of be londe is lent on his gamne3, 
To hunt in holte3 and hebe at hynde3 barayne; 


Such a sowme he per slowe by pat be sunne heldet, 
Of dos and of ober dere, to deme were wonder. 


Here the terms are not ranged in such tidy opposition as before. 
“ Hynde3 ” is perhaps some sort of synechdoche, but the “ oper dere ” 
honors the original differentiation in showing that “dos” is a 
specific term. The “ ober dere ” is the only expression in the poem 
which seems to suggest, besides the red deer and the fallow deer, 
the third species, the roe. 
Watrter J. ONG 
Harvard University 


THE WHISTLER, BIRD OF OMEN 


Along with other birds of evil omen Spenser once names the 
“whistler” (F. Q., 2. 12. 36). 
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The Whistler shrill, that who so heares, doth dy.* 


Aside from various birds that whistle, obviously the term was 
applied, as the NED cautiously notes, to “some nocturnal bird 
having a whistling note believed to be of ill omen: when flying in a 
flock called the seven whistlers.” In terms of a flock the seven 
whistlers have been regarded both as the souls of those Jews who 
assisted at the crucifixion and were doomed to wander forever 
through the air and also as the souls of unbaptised children.? This 
latter belief at once equates the seven whistlers with Gabriel’s 
hounds, a tradition varying in different lands. In Derbyshire 
Gabriel is the hunter, his hounds unsaved spirits with whom he 
hunted other unsaved spirits. The cries were uttered as the lashes 
of Gabriel’s whip fell. According to Grimm and Baring-Gould,* 
the wild “ Jager ” with his rout was identified throughout Europe 
with both gods and heroes—Odin, Arthur, Herla, and other spectre 
hunters pagan and Christian. In Yorkshire Gabriel’s hounds be- 
came gabble ratchet (corpse hounds),* a local name for the nightjar 
(Caprimulgus ewropaeus).® This bird William Turner (1544) first 
identified as the nightraven, the“ vuxruxdpax ” of Aristotle ;* and in 
Europe the nightraven was often regarded as the wild “ Jager.” * The 
two curlews are also important in this connection. William Yar- 


1In Webster (Duchess of Malfi, rv, ii, 190-191) the owl and “ the whistler 
shrill ”: 
Call upon our dame aloud 
And bod her quickly don her shroud. 


Wordsworth (sonnet, 1807) speaks of “the seven birds . . . that never 
part ” and correctly links them with “ Gabriel’s hounds.” 

* Notes and Queries, ser. 4, vir (1871), 268. See also pp. 68, 134, and 
196. 

8 Jbid., ser. 7, 1 (1886), 206. 

* Teutonic Mythology by Jacob Grimm, tr. J. 8. Stollybrass, London, 
1883, m1, pp. 918-950; S. Baring-Gould, Iceland: its Scenes and Sagas, 
London, 1863, pp. 199-203. 

5 Notes and Queries, ser. 4, vir (1871), 439-440. 

*C. Swainson, Provincial Names and Folklore of British Birds, London, 
1885, pp. 96-98. The Shropshire name for the nightjar was “ lich-fowl,” 
bird of death. 

*The nightraven lore is further considered by the present writer in 
Modern Language Review, xLIv (1949), 232-235. 

* See Olaf Gjerdman, “ Nattskiirran och nagra andra spékfaglar,” Arv, 
Tidskrift fér Nordisk Folkminnesforskning, 1945, pp. 28 ff. 
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rell notes that the whimbrel (Numenius phoeopus) “ is often spoken 
of in the South and West as ‘the seven Whistlers,’ the rippling 
whistle being repeated seven times.”® F. L. Lucas remarks that 
“this certainly provides an explanation of the number—if indeed 
the mystic ‘ seven ’ needs one.” #° In Gaelic tradition the whimbrel’s 
larger cousin, the common curlew (Numenius arquata), is “ one of 
the ominous, dreaded Seven Whistlers.” +4 Locally the two curlews 
are known as “little whaup” (or whaap) and “ great whaup,” a 
word which in Ayrshire, notes Swainson,’* was applied to a gobli. 
or evil spirit. In short, the Seven Whistlers or Gabriel’s Hounds 
were a flock consisting of one species, the seven-fold note of the 
whimbrel, or perhaps seven species whose nocturnal calls aroused 
fearful alarm. 
P. Harrison, JR. 
University of Texas 


“ NOSELED” AND “SNOTTY-NOSE ” 


In W. Wager’s The Longer Thou Livest, the More Fool Thou 
Art* (1559) * Wrath and Idleness are attempting to induce Moros 
to attack Discipline. Moros seems hesitant about following their 
instructions, and Wrath tells Idleness that Moros is still young and 
afraid of Discipline. The following lines ensue: 


After that he is noseled in womans flesh, 
The Knaue he will play in his kinde. 


® British Birds, London, 1884, m1, p. 510. Also the call of migrating 
bean geese “has been compared to that of a pack of hounds in full ery” 
(Yarrell, Notes and Queries, ser. 1, V (1852), 596). 

10 Ed. Complete Works of John Webster, London, 1927, 11, pp. 186-187. 

4 E. A. Armstrong, Birds of the Grey Wind, London, 1940, p. 40. 

12 Op, cit., p. 201. Among other birds identified with the whistler legend 
Swainson considers the wigeon (p. 155) and the golden plover (pp. 180- 
181). 

*W. Wager, The Longer Thou Livest the More Fool Thou Art, ed. by 
John §. Farmer, Tudor Facsimile Texts, 1910. 

*This is the most probable date for the play as accepted by E. K. 
Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage, 1945, m1, 504; and by Alfred Harbage, 
Annals of English Drama, 975-1700, Philadelphia, 1940, pp. 34-35. 
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Idlenesse. It is euen so, a boy is neuer bolde, 
Till he hath companied with an hoore, 
After that he despiseth both riche and poore. 
(D3-recto) 


“ Noseled ” obviously has here the meaning of “nuzzle” in its 
connotation of “to lie, or otherwise associate, close together, or 
with another.”* The earliest example given in NED of this use 
of the word is: “1708 Brit. Apollo No. 104. 3/1 He was nuzzled 
together with a Doxy.”* This definition of “ nuzzled ” or “ nose- 
led ” can, therefore, be moved back approximately 150 years. 

In Thomas Lupton’s All for Money® (1558-1577) ® Sin says 
to Pride, 

Of all the three deuilles thou hast the most maners, 


For thy sake once againe I will comfort thy father 
Snottienose Sathanas, (11. 497-98) 


During the following one hundred lines of the play Sin repeatedly 
calls Satan “snottie nose.” In NED the first recorded use of 
“ Snotty-nose ” is cited from Dekker’s Honest Whore (1602)," but 
the first instance given of the word used attributively and mean- 
ing “ Snotty-nosed ” is quoted from The Virgin Martyr (1622) ® 
by Massinger and Dekker.® It follows that the adjectival use of 
the word should be moved back anywhere from forty-three to 
sixty-four years, depending upon the dates accepted for the two 
plays. The important point is, of course, that “ Snotty-nose” as 
an adjective appears relatively early in the Elizabethan period 
rather than after it, as is suggested by the NED citations, 


J. Witson McCurcHan 
Queens College 


* NED, “ Nuzzle. 1. 4. ¢.” 

Ibid. 

5 T. Lupton, All for Money, ed. by Alois Brandl and Wolfgang Keller, in 
Shakespeare Jahrbuch, xt, 129-86. 

*These are the limits given by Chambers, op. cit., m, 411. Harbage 
accepts 1577 as the probable date (op. cit., pp. 42-43). 

*This is the date given in NED, Chambers gives “1604, c. 1605” (op. 
cit., 11, 294). 

® Chambers gives “c. 1620” as the date for The Virgin Martyr (op. cit., 
m1, 298). 

® NED, “ Snotty-nose.” 
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THE SOURCE OF JONSON’S DEFINITION OF COMEDY 


In Every Man out of his Humour Jonson gave us, through 

Cordatus, one of the speakers of the Grex, his definition of 
comedy. 
I would fain heare one of these autwmne-judgements define once, Quid sit 
Comoedia? if he cannot, let him content himselfe with Ciceros definition 
(till he haue strength to propose to himselfe a better) who would have 
a Comedie to be Imitatio vitae, Speculum consuetudinis, Imago veritatis; a 
thing throughout pleasant, and ridiculous, and accommodated to the cor- 
rection of manners.* 


The Fourth Book of Minturno’s De Poeta is devoted to comedy; 
to it Jonson turned to find his definition. On page 280 appears a 
marginal gloss, “ Quid sit Comoedia?” ‘The adjacent text reads: 
. « « quid ipso Comoedia sit, quem ego instituo poetam, is facilé perspexerit, 
siue Ciceronem secuti definiamus illam esse imitationem uitae, speculum 


consuetudinis, imaginem ueritatis ... non grauem, sed certé iucundam, 
atque ridiculam, et quidem ad correctionem uitae accommodatam.* 


Alone, the definition attributed to Cicero by Donatus need not 
come from Minturno. Doubtless Jonson had often seen Donatus’ 
well-known essay on ancient comedy. It appears in nearly all, if 
not all, sixteenth-century editions of Terence ;* it must have been 
in the Terence which Jonson presumably read at Westminster 
School. The definition, moreover, is often quoted by Renaissance 
critics. But Jonson not only took the Ciceronian definition but 
also translated literally part of Minturno’s context and paraphrased 
another part. He lifted the marginal gloss without translation. 
Nowhere in Renaissance critical treatises have I been able to find 
a context of the Cicero-Donatus definition similar to Minturno’s. 


1 Grex at m1, vi, 202-209 (Herford-Simpson text). 

2 Antonii Sebastiani Minturni De Poeta . . . Libri Sew (Venetiis, 1559), 
Lib. Iv, pp. 280-281. 

I have examined the editions of Terence (published by Aldine and 
edited by Muretus) of 1555, 1560, 1561, 1563, 1566, 1575. 

*E.g., by Robortello, In Librum Aristotelis de Arte Poetica Ewplica- 
tiones (Basiliae, 1555), p. 2; by Jacobus Pontanus, Poeticarum Institu- 
tionum Libri Tres (Ingolstadii, 1594), Bk. II, chap. xii, p. 88. Minturno 
also quotes it in De Poeta, Lib. I, p. 44. 
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Jonson, then, read the De Poeta early in his dramatic career, 
about eight years before he borrowed from it in the Epistle 
prefacing Volpone;* and derived from it one of his important 
critical statements, 

Henry L. SNuces 

Wake Forest College 


A NOTE ON “LYCIDAS” 


One passage in this poem which suggests Milton’s acquaintance 
with matters rural is the description of sheep-rot. The sheep, he 
writes, 

look up, and are not fed, 
But swoln with wind, and the rank mist they draw, 
Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread. 


Here the poet appears to follow Aristotle, who had written 


Now it is an advantage to all animals to have fat kidneys, and often they 
are completely filled with fat. The sheep is an exception: if this happens 
to a sheep it dies. Even if its kidneys are as fat as can be, there is always 
some portion which is clear of fat, if not in both kidneys, at any rate in 
the right one. The reason why this happens solely (or more especially) to 
sheep is as follows. Some animals have their fat in the form of lard, 
which is fluid, and thus the wind cannot so easily get shut up within and 
cause trouble. When this happens, however, it causes rot. ... As for the 
animals whose fat is in the form of suet, none has such dense suet as the 
sheep has; and moreover, in the sheep the amount of it is much greater; the 
fact that they get fat about the kidneys much more quickly than any other 
animal shows this. So when the moisture and the wind get shut up within, 
rot is produced, which rapidly kills the sheep off.* 


Surely either this is the direct source of Milton’s lines or he was 
following its substance in some renaissance adaptation. 


Wma. B. Hunter, JR. 
Wofford College 


5 See Maurice Castelain, ed., Ben Jonson’s Discoveries (Paris, [1906]), 
pp- 155-156; J. E. Spingarn, ed., Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century 
(Oxford, 1908), 1, 221. 

1 Aristotle, Parts of Animals (trans. A. L. Peck, New York, 1937), 
672 a-b. 
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THE TEXT OF THE ENGLISH XYLOGRAPHIC POEM ON 
THE SEVEN VIRTUES 


The British Museum Library has long possessed a large xylo- 
graphic broadside, to be dated a little before or after the year 1500. 
It bears no picture, but the text of a poem on the Seven Christian 
Virtues, one eight line stanza for each virtue. Since it is neither 
a manuscript nor a typographic incunable, it has been somewhat 
neglected, but an almost complete text is given by W. L. Schreiber, 
Handbuch der Holz- und Metalischnitte, v1, 51 ff. (Leipzig, 1928). 
Its Schreiber number is 2984, and the pressmark is IC. 49. 

The text is imperfect at beginning and end, and a few lines are 
damaged elsewhere From a photostat of the unique broadside, I 
am able to make corrections or additions to the reading of the text 
as given by Schreiber. 

Stanza I, line 4, “ originel,” read original; line 8, fro has no superscript 
nasal, 

Stanza II, line 2, “ folo we,” read folowe; line 8, “ manes,” read maner, 
Stanza V, line 2, “ folo we,” read folowe, 


Stanza VII, line 2, “ fallet he,” read fallethe; line 7 is badly damaged, but 
can be read as below, the second and third letters alone being conjectural, 
though highly probable restorations. 


To hyde hymselfe from al adversyte. 


T. O. Massotr 
Hunter College 


REVIEWS 


Essays in the History of Ideas. By ARTHUR O. Lovesoy. Baltimore, 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1948. Pp. xvii + 359. 


There have been eminent students of intellectual history before 
Professor Lovejoy, but the method of study now widely designated 
as the history of ideas owes more to the author of these essays than 
to any other single person. The articles in this volume, selected 
and revised by Professor Lovejoy from the corpus of his writings 
published during the last fifty years, reveal the characteristics which 
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distinguish his approach to intellectual history from that of pre- 
vious historiographers of ideas. Unlike scholars who study a parti- 
cular climate of opinion from the standpoint of chronology, bio- 
graphy, or schools of influence, Professor Lovejoy isolates a single 
notion or individual concept and describes every manifestation of 
it he can discover. Utilizing the domains of philosophy, literature, 
art and science, he ignores the artifical boundaries of these disci- 
plines as they exist in the contemporary academic world. His 
method is in a sense both synthetic and analytic. In essays such as 
“¢ Nature’ as Aesthetic Norm” and “On the Discrimination of 
Romanticisms ” designed to reveal the manifold meanings attached 
to the concepts of “ nature ” and “ romantic,” he brings together a 
vast number of illustrative literary passages gathered from widely 
divergent sources. From these he produces an analytical chart of 
the varying senses in which these common terms are used. In essays 
such as “ The Supposed Primitivism of Rousseau ” he examines a 
particular literary text, isolates its primary concepts, and dispels 
the misconceptions which have previously been associated with it. 

This volume not only collects some of the most significant of 
Professor Lovejoy’s essays, most of which have been previously pub- 
lished in scholarly journals, but in addition reveals by means of 
cross references in footnotes the essential relationships these essays 
bear to one another. We are able to see, for example, an inherent 
connection between essays on such apparently heterogeneous subjects 
as “The First Gothic Revival” and “The Communism of St. 
Ambrose.” These cross-references provide, by the way, the best reply 
to those critics of Professor Lovejoy who accuse him of narowness 
and bewail his failure to synthesize. 

Some of Professor Lovejoy’s other readers are disappointed be- 
cause he does not present normative judgments. We must remember 
that in such essays as “ On the Discrimination of Romanticisms ” 
he does not write as an independent moralist or esthetician, but as 
a historian of ideas. The disagreement between Professor Lovejoy 
and dissidents like Professor René Wellek who reject his analysis of 
romanticism is based primarily on opposing theories concerning 
the role of evaluation in literary history. Those who contend for 
the historical reality and significance of a single romanticism either 
completely ignore divergences from their criteria or minimize them 
by esthetic judgments. Professor Wellek in his attempted refutation 
of the essay “On the Discrimination of Romanticisms ” actually 
brings to light a vast number of early uses of the term “ romantic,” 
very few of which have in common the same precise meanings, and 
uses this evidence to prove that a change occurred in literary 
temper from 1750 to 1800. (“The Concept of ‘Romanticism’ in 
Literary History,” Comparative Literature, I, 1-23, 147-72). This 
nobody, least of all Professor Lovejoy, has denied. What Professor 
Lovejoy has maintained is that the exact nature of the change is 
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not precisely defined by the term “ romantic,” that a multiplicity of 
romanticisms existed. Critics writing in 1950 are welcome to assign 
arbitrary meanings to the term and to assert that another battle has 
been lost by the nominalists, but they cannot show that in literary 
history the senses of the term have been uniform or universal. 
Professor Wellek’s assertaion that “ romantic ” was understood “ all 
over Europe” as a “new designation for poetry, opposed to the 
poetry of neoclassicism, and drawing its inspiration and models 
from the Middle Ages and the Renaissance” rests upon a highly 
subjective selection of what is esthetically and historically “ most 
important.” His accompanying attempt to find a unity in literary 
manifestations of romanticism by means of the three criteria “ im- 
agination for the view of poetry, nature for the view of the world, 
and symbol and myth for poetic style ” rests upon a manipulation of 
terms (“ nature,” for example, which Professor Lovejoy has shown 
to have over sixty meanings) just as ambiguous as “ romantic ” and 
even bearing mystical connotations. A unity of historical romanti- 
cisms may possibly be found on the emotional level, but not on the 
intellectual. 

Strangely enough, Professor Lovejoy’s method has been criticized 
precisely because he makes no value distinctions between popular 
literature and literature in the true sense of the word and because 
he considers subliterary works. The best reply to this objection is 
a principle which may be deduced from the essays now under con- 
sideration—the principle that the most elevated literary works are 
not necessarily the works which have the greatest influence upon 
the history of ideas. Minor writers may initiate concepts which are 
taken up by other writers and which come to occupy a place in 
primary literary works, if at all, only after they become almost 
commonplace. In one of his most interesting essays, Professor 
Lovejoy demonstrates that “ The Paradox of the Fortunate Fall” 
had existed in a score of minor writers before it was taken over by 
Milton. Even in major writers we may observe a similar pattern of 
contingent fame. Serious principles or philosophical contentions 
which authors themselves consider the most important in their works 
may completely fail to influence other minds, whereas issues or 
concepts, to them secondary or ancillary, may rise to prominence in 
intellectual history. As I have said in another journal, ideas which 
appear to an author to be innocuous, may be interpreted by his 
readers as incendiary and pernicious, “ off-hand comments may be 
seized upon as objects for relentless scrutiny ; side-issues, subordinate 
or corollary propositions, may become rallying points for new schools 
and sects; and fundamental conclusions which come as the result of 
laborious compilation and sifting of ideas may be accepted as 
obvious, or ignored.” 

Whatever weaknesses are to be found in Professor Lovejoy’s 
essays are largely a result of generalizing beyond the scope of 
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concrete evidence in a particular essay. Somewhat questionable in 
its categorical form, for example, is the statement in “ Coleridge and 
Kant’s Two Worlds” that “if anything distinctive of Coleridge’s 
thought and feeling . . . is to be called ‘ romantic,’ then a renascence 
of the sense of sin and of the doctrine of human depravity is one of 
the most evident of the ‘ Romanticisms.’” A sense of sin certainly 
does not belong—and Professor Lovejoy has not included it—in his 
list of romantic tendencies in “ A Discrimination of Romanticisms.” 
The evidence of Coleridge’s preoccupation with sin may be valid, 
but Coleridge as an amateur theologian was vitally interested in 
nearly every problem of theology. We are not justified in concluding 
therefrom that interest in theology is a characteristic of romanti- 
cism. If a sense of sin is to be considered on a personal rather than 
a theological level, moreover, we may point to a concern just as pro- 
found in Racine or even Swift without concluding that the phenome- 
non is a characteristic of classicism. This seems to be the only 
article in the collection in which the history of ideas method is 
inadequate by itself to support the conclusions which are reached. 
Events in Coleridge’s emotional or even political life may have been 
of greater influence than purely metaphysical speculations, or at 
least equal to them, in bringing about “‘ Coleridge’s conversion . . . 
from his earlier . . . views . . . to his final creed.” 

Similarly, if we assume the essay “‘ Pride,’ in Eighteenth- 
Century Thought ” to be a comprehensive discussion of rationalism 
in the entire century, we are likely to conclude erroneously that 
the cautious attitude toward human reason expressed by Augustan 
sceptics colored the thought of the entire century. Professor Lovejoy 
himself is not guilty of the error, but I have known unwary readers 
of his essay who have drawn this conclusion from it. Whereas some 
writers in the early eighteenth century belittled man’s pride in his 
intellectual faculty as a means of expressing a primitivistic anti- 
intellectualism, other writers indubitably heralded the rational 
faculty as an instrument of human perfectibility. Not only in the 
age as a whole but in single authors such as Swift this ambivalent 
attitude toward reason (adumbrated in Professor Lovejoy’s “ Par- 
allel of Deism and Classicism ”) has unnecessarily confused scholars. 
Faith in reason may exist, as it existed in the eighteenth century, 
concurrently with awareness of its limitations. 

The crystal clarity of Professor Lovejoy’s explanations and the 
apparent inevitability of his conclusions may give the reader the 
uncomfortable feeling that his author is manipulating ideas like 
counters on a chess board, but reexamination of Professor Lovejoy’s 
evidence and checking of his sources shows that the concepts he 
isolates and the relationships he traces are actually present in the 
intellectual milieux with which he is concerned. Although Professor 
Lovejoy has pointed out relationships which remained hidden to 
even the most skilled of prior investigators, we must not assume 
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that he is necessarily gifted with a magic second-sight or intellectual 
intuition. He himself tells us that the general conceptions of his 
studies grew out of rather than preceded special inquiries. Con- 
ceivably other scholars with the foresight to see similar problems 
and with the persistence and sense of direction to investigate them 
may be rewarded with similar success. It is hard to imagine, how- 
ever, that any other group of essays could have the same effect upon 
the organized study of literary history which Professor Lovejoy’s 
have had. They have not only corrected specific errors and mis- 
conceptions, but have widened the scope and possibilities of literary 
research. 


A. O. ALDRIDGE 
University of Maryland 


Guido Cavalcanti’s Theory of Love. The Canzone d’Amore and 
Other Related Problems. By J. E. SHAw. Toronto, Canada: 
University of Toronto Press, 1949. Pp. ix, 228. $3.85. 


“The chief purpose in devoting time and labor to the interpreta- 
tion of this canzone is not to solve a difficult puzzle, but to determine 
what is Cavalcanti’s theory of love, and what is its relation to those 
of other poets of his time.” This statement of purpose (p. 51) 
deserves attention lest the very acuteness of Shaw’s solution of the 
puzzle distract the reader from the end it is meant to serve. Shaw 
has adopted the text published by Mario Casella (VII Studi di 
filologia italiana 1944), clearly marking whatever changes he has 
made. The changes, though few, are material. For example, in the 
second stanza Shaw begins a new sentence in the middle of line 
three instead of at line five: 


Tn quella parte dove sta memora 
prende suo stato, si formato come 
diafan da lome. D’una scuritate 
la qual da Marte ven e fa demora 
elli é creato, ... 


As a result of the repunctuation the traditional view that line five 
announces love as creature (a remark irrelevant to any question 
propounded in the first stanza) is discarded in favor of a precise 
answer to the question chi lo fa creare. “Love, then, in its full 
perfection, is produced by the ‘ lome,’ the intellectual light, acting 
almost directly in the intellectual internal senses, and indirectly in 
the external senses, where it is a ‘ scuritate.’ It is this second factor, 
however, that makes Love the formidable passion defined in the 
fourth stanza as an abnormally excessive desire; it is the appetitus 
irascibilis that provides its full being ; it is Mars that ‘lo fa creare’” 
(p. 50). This incidentally, though Shaw does not make a point of 
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it, clears up the difficulty that the traditional reading of the first 
four lines, establishing the quality of love by the proportion: the 
Martian obscurity is to love as the diaphanous is to light, falsifies 
the nature of the diaphanous, which is simply that of which light 
is the entelechy and is itself incapable of determining the quality or 
quantity of illumination (De Anima, 111, 7). The full persuasive- 
ness of Shaw’s reading can be felt only after examination of the 
supporting argument (pP- 20 ff.). As this example shows, the estab- 
lishment of the text and a coherent explanation of it are cooperating 
and interpenetrating activities in Shaw’s dialectic. His method is to 
replace the work in its context of the ideas and vocabulary which 
were, so far as ascertainable, those of Cavalcanti when he wrote 
the poem. Of the available sources, Shaw relies on Albertus Magnus 
whenever the text can be elucidated by reference to his works, 
because, while “it is not to presumed that the poet had only one 
source . .. there is only one from whom all of the science might 
have been taken, and that one is Albert” (p. 13). Shaw has 
scrupulously collected in an appendix all known commentaries of 
the poem; the only one that can compete for consideration is that 
of Casella. To interpret the poem one must make an assumption 
about the kind of love discussed, and the only test of the assumption 
is how well the remarks of Cavalcanti fit it. Casella assumes that the 
love discussed is the generic love of good described by Virgil in 
Purgatorio xv111; Shaw assumes it is the fin’ amors of the courtly 
love tradition. The reading that follows from Shaw’s assumption 
seems far more probable than any Casella has published; but 
Casella has announced his intention of discussing the differences 
between the theories in a review article, and so the arguments are 
not yet concluded. The substance of Shaw’s view is: 


Cavalcanti’s Love is sensitive and not rational . . . but it is both intel- 
lectual and sensual: not that it is a union of two separate kinds of love, 
but because the sensitive soul of the lover has both inner and outer 
faculties, and the inner faculties are intellectual in that they are pervaded 
by the intellect. It has a first and a second perfection, and the second 
perfection in its complete actuality. ... So this love is actualized in its 
first perfection as an intellectual cherishing of an image of ideal feminine 
beauty created by the fantasy and lodged in the memory; its second per- 
fection is when it moves with the appetite of sense to the conquest of a 
living woman who has been recognized as similar to the ideal image in the 
memory. It is, then, a passion of sense which has nevertheless not ceased 
to be intellectual, and this is its complete actuality. (Pp. 11-12.) 


But his conclusion is unjustly treated if, as here, it is taken apart 
from the meticulous examination of the canzone which underlies it. 

After establishing the meaning of the poem, Shaw turns to the 
determination of its place in the series of literary documents which 
constitute the surviving monuments of what is usually called courtly 
love. Courtly love is a set of emotional attitudes and human re- 
lationships which we have reconstructed from these documents, and 
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it belongs to social history, although the documents belong to 
literature. Shaw does not confuse the two, and his discussion of 
courtly love is informed by a sound common sense and a feeling for 
probability. The disputes about whether courtly love is the develop- 
ment of a specialized brand of Augustinian philosophy or Sufist 
asceticism or Plotinianism, though based on sound scholarhsip, fre- 
quently create about themselves a vacuum, so that the subject seems 
rather the invention of pedants than anything an actual person could 
ever have practiced. The words of Shaw have a refreshing actuality: 


That among the throng of fashionable versifiers there should be some who 
were conscious of an emotion superior to merely sensual inclination, a 
reverent emotion for a lady who was idealized in their imagination, was to 
be expected. The potentiality of such an emotion belongs to human nature. 
... It seems to me that this natural potentiality is too little considered 
by scholars in their search for the causes of the ideal quality of love in the 
poetry of troubadours. . .. Even in ancient lyric poetry—Catullus for 
example—one can see the tendency of refined sentiment to struggle toward 
freedom from the bonds of sensuality. (Pp. 103-4.) 


Such a love is doomed to frustration, says Shaw, because it seeks 
consummation but can arise only for the sort of woman who will 
refuse (pp. 70, 74), and in other poems Cavalcanti ascribed the 
destruction of the lover’s heart to the lady’s coldness (p. 70, nn. 
29-30). This is likely to be one of the most controversial points of 
his thesis: it conflicts with the view that the lover has established in 
advance an emotion which shall desire but not permit union (what 
Denomy calls ‘ idealisation to desire,’ VI Mediaeval Studies 1944, 
p. 177, n. 13) and with the view advanced by Singleton (XXV 
Speculum 1950, p. 146) that early Italian lyric poetry was written 
around two themes, praise of the lady and the effects of love, includ- 
ing destructive effects, in the poet. 

What Shaw says of the differences and resemblances between 
Cavalcanti’s theory of love and that of the troubadours, of Guini- 
zelli, and of Dante, and what aid he draws from it for a definition 
of the dolce stil novo, cannot be recapitulated here; it is essential 
reading for all students of Italian literature. Seldom has a poem been 
studied with more satisfactory philological method or its particular 
ideas and phrasings more adequately accounted for and placed in 
relation with other works. In addition Professor Shaw has had 
the skill and taste to write his book in simple, cogent English 
instead of the pseudo-technical jargon which passes for language 


with too many of us. 
EpWARD WILLIAMSON 


The Johns Hopkins University 
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André Gide et la pensée allemande. By Renée LANG. Paris: 
L. U. F., Egloff, 1949. Pp. 221. 


André Gide once remarked, concerning the German writer whom 
he had come to admire above all others: “Il semble que la bio- 
graphie de Goethe soit histoire de ses influences.” This observation 
could doubtless be applied to many figures in our cultural history ; 
certainly it is peculiarly applicable to Gide himself. In Gide’s case, 
moreover, the most significant influences, those which met the most 
favorable disposition in the man and which were most thoroughly 
assimilated by the artist, came not from France but from foreign 
lands. Thus Mr. Peyre could suggest a few years ago: “ Son histoire 
intellectuelle pourra un jour s’écrire par l’énumération des inspi- 
rateurs étrangers qu’il s’est successivement donnés.” 

In this book (originally a Columbia University doctoral thesis), 
Mrs. Lang has carried out this suggestion at least in part, to treat 
an essential phase of Gide’s intellectual and literary biography. 
While biographers and critics have already touched on various 
aspects of this subject, no one else has made a thorough study of 
Gide and Germany ; above all, no one previously has brought to this 
subject the breadth of knowledge, the critical insight, the unpre- 
judiced outlook, and the combination of tact and forthrightness 
which make Mrs. Lang’s book a notable contribution to our under- 
standing of Gide the man and the writer. What in less sure hands 
might have been merely a tabulation of Gide’s opinions on Germany 
and the Germans and a static compilation of parallel passages from 
Gide and his German models, is instead a revealing analysis of ..e 
development of Gide’s mind and a lucid evaluation of the role of 
German writers and thinkers in this development. 

After surveying the background of Franco-German cultural re- 
lations “a l’époque du Symbolisme,” Mrs. Lang traces the history 
of Gide’s attitude toward foreign lands and cultures generally as 
well as his contacts with Germany in particular—with the German 
language, the German scene, German writers and thinkers, German 
friends. The main body of the book then studies Gide and German 
thought in three substantial chapters, of increasing length, each 
devoted to an important “foyer de sympathie” or center of in- 
fluence: German philosophical idealism and romanticism, Nietzsche, 
and Goethe. 

While these three centers of influence correspond, in the main, to 
successive phases in Gide’s moral and intellectual development, they 
are not static or mutually exclusive; Mrs. Lang knowingly traces 
their evolution, notes moments of regression, reveals the variations 
and hidden effects of these different influences. With her sure 
knowledge of Gide and his works as well as of the German authors 
he read, she is able to correct some of the hasty conclusions of 
previous students, especially those who overstressed the conformity 
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of temperament between the mature Gide and Goethe (on this 
point she corroborates and extends the arguments uf Mr. Balden- 
sperger). On guard against exaggerating the German elements in 
Gide’s intellectual history, Mrs. Lang wisely refrains from asserting 
direct influences where only “ parenté d’esprit,” correspondence of 
ideas or attitudes, is really indicated. Nor is the reader allowed 
to forget that other influences—notably the Gospels and Dostoevsky 
—coexisted with the diverse tendencies represented by Nietzsche 
and Goethe. 

In her chapter on Gide and German metaphysics and romanti- 
cism, Mrs. Lang clarifies the rapports between the youthful French 
author’s interest in such figures as Schopenhauer and Novalis, and 
the themes of his own writings from Les Cahiers d’ André Walter to 
Le Voyage d’Urien. She suggests, moreover, how such early in- 
fluences fostered Gide’s tendencies toward dissociation and the 
“jirréalisation de la réalité” from which he never completely 
escaped, and how, on the other hand, these influences played a part 
in the young man’s revolt against puritanism and symbolism in the 
next stage of his development. 

The chapters intitled “Libération: Nietzsche” and “A la 
recherche de la sérénité: Goethe” extend and renew subjects 
frequently discussed by previous biographers and critics. With due 
regard for chronology (Gide’s own recollections on the chronology 
of his initial contacts with Nietzsche are shown to be faulty), and 
with admirable sensitivity to the variations, dynamic development, 
and effects of these two major “foyers de sympathie,” Mrs. Lang 
here makes her most significant contribution to Gide’s intellectual 
biography. For if Gide is, as he himself has often remarked, “ un 
étre 4 dialogues ” (or, as Géran Schildt has emended this, “ un étre 
qui écoute son propre dialogue intérieur”), the Nietzsche-Goethe 
dialogue has certainly corresponded to one of his most persistent 
inner tensions. Thus while these two centers of influence may be 
recognized as to some extent successive phases in Gide’s evolution, 
they are perhaps more accurately described as coexisting, polar 
attractions throughout most of Gide’s adult life. Despite Gide’s 
expressed preference for Goethe after his early Nietzschean period 
of revolt, the Goethean “ serenity ” of his maturity and old age has 
certainly been an ideal rather than a positive achievement (except 
perhaps in some of his literary works). Temperamentally he has 
remained closer to Nietzsche than to Goethe; one might even say, 
with Mrs. Lang, that Gide’s often expressed “need ” for Goethe is 
as a kind of “ soupape de sfireté.” Unconsciously, perhaps, Gide has 
tended to underestimate the influence of Nietzsche and to exaggerate 
the influence of the Olympian and classical side of Goethe upon 
himself. But in any case, one must agree with Mrs. Lang’s general 
conclusion on these influences and all the others: “Livresque ou 
personnelle, chaque rencontre n’est qu’un tremplin sur lequel Gide 
s’élance afin de rejoindre plus authentiquement sa propre pensée.” 
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__ This book shows that, by whatever avenue one approaches Gide, 
it is possible—indeed it is necessary—to encompass the man and his 
work as a whole, thereby increasing our total understanding. Even 
though the lasting value of Gide’s writings now seems uncertain, 
his undeniable importance as a “ témoin” assures him a place in 
the cultural history of his age and amply justifies such perceptive 
studies as André Gide et la pensée allemande. 


CarLos Lynzgs, JR. 
University of Pennsylvania 


Georg Biichner. By Kart Viiiror. Bern: A. Francke Verlag, 
1949. 299 pp. 


It may be permissible to start the announcement of Karl Viétor’s 
latest work at the wrong end, with the conclusion of the book rather 
than with its beginning. For it is in the last chapter, entitled 
“ Die Persénlichkeit und ihr Zeitalter,” that Viétor’s characteristics 
as a literary critic become most evident. What he offers in this con- 
clusion is a masterful picture of the intellectual climate in Ger- 
many during the years of the “interregnum” 1830-1850 when 
Romanticism had run its course, when, with Hegel’s philosophy, 
German Idealism had reached so high up into the clouds that 
a disastrous downfall was inevitable, when between the scylla of an 
overpowering unassimilable tradition and the charybdis of socio- 
political problems which they felt called upon to solve, the proble- 
matische Naturen Jung-Deutschlands tried to steer their pre- 
carious course. This reviewer gladly admits that not in a long 
time has he read so lucid and convincing a chapter of Geistes- 
geschichte, so carefully balanced, cautiously blended, and well 
presented as this last section of Viétor’s Biichner book. 

One may wonder whether an author so eminently successful in 
outlining the general intellectual, emotional, and moral mood of an 
entire period would fare well with a monograph on a writer like 
Biichner who seems so strangely out of tune with his time, and 
who, while fighting the same defensive battles his contemporaries 
are fighting, anticipates problems and views of a much later gene- 
ration, Yet it is remarkable, indeed it may be the most remarkable 
feat of Viétor’s Biichner book that the author succeeds in presenting 
Biichner’s truly tragic isolation in its full and unique meaning, 
and still integrates him in the currents and developments of the 
German mind which Biichner, a lonely traveler, foreshadows in his 
political activities and literary creations. 

Viétor’s book is divided into three main parts: Polittk—Dich- 
tung—Wissenschaft. The first chapter sketches Biichner’s political 
development: his early indoctrination with the principles of the 
great Revolution, his contact with the secret societies during his 
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first student years in Strafburg, his active participation in the 
revolutionary movements in Hesse, leading up to the conception 
and writing of his inflammatory Hessischer Landbote. Here again 
Viétor’s great skill shows most advantageously. While presenting 
Biichner’s political development, his revolutionary involvements, 
he draws a comprehensive picture of the general political situation : 
the churchyard silence imposed by the Metternich régime, the 
gradual infiltration of the Utopian Socialist ideas, the under- 
ground tremblings stirred up by the July revolution, the enthusi- 
astic, albeit naive, activities of the national-liberal students’ or- 
ganizations in Giessen—a vast and colorful panorama, a stage 
crowded with dreamers and activists, devoted idealists and cowardly 
traitors, strong-willed martyrs and weak-kneed opportunists, 
delicate thumbnail sketches of such men as Friedrich L. Weidig, 
Karl Minnigerode, August Becker. (To be sure, Viétor’s portrait 
of Becker hardly corroborates the impression we have of Becker 
during his later career in the United States.) Yet against the 
crowd of political “extras,” Biichner’s profile stands out most 
conspicuously. Viétor points at Biichner’s isolation in the midst 
of his revolutionary conspirators: his is a political creed which is 
at variance with the liberal, reformist, constitutional endeavors of 
his contemporaries. His true ally is not a Weidig but the man 
who fourteen years later was to publish the Communist Manifesto. 

It is one of the puzzling psychological enigmas—and one dis- 
cussed by Viétor with fine understanding—that a man so firmly 
determined to change the status of the world by revolutionary 
action, has given us in his literary work documents of utter despair, 
the hopeless confession that man is irremediably lost because a 
ghastly mistake has been made at his creation which, evidently, no 
reform on the social or political level could undo. Viétor’s inter- 
pretation of Dantons Tod, Lenz, Leonce und Lena, and Woyzeck 
lead to the very center of Biichner’s metaphysical despair. He 
reconstructs the nightmarish and frightening loneliness of a world 
from which all hope has withdrawn, mercilessly deprived of all 
redeeming features, be it the redemption by faith in God, by man’s 
political action, or by any secularized mode of religion as, for in- 
stance, German Idealism against which Biichner directed his most 
vitriolic attacks. Viétor shows convincingly that Biichner’s work 
actually represents the revocation and bankruptcy of the imposin 
structure of German Idealism, both in the form of Kantian an 
Hegelian intellectualism and in the form of the magic mysticism 
of the Romanticists. The only datum of human existence which 
Biichner knew and registered, is endless suffering, and, in almost 
heroic fortitude, he rejects every “opiate ” which might alleviate 
the pain. He thus anticipates Nietzsche’s vision of the —— 
nihilism, and it is no accident that only after Schopenhauer an 
Nietzsche had prepared the soil for an inexorable metaphysical and 
cultural pessimism, Biichner came into his own. 
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It is very much to Viétor’s credit that he not only exposes the 
philosophical implications of Biichner’s work, but tries to show 
how the formal elements of his work result directly from Biichner’s 
view of life. Especially in his discussion of the Bilderbogentechnik 
of Dantons Tod he offers an excellent sample of dialectical aesthe- 
tics, showing the “ nihilistic ” tendency of the separate and isolated 
scenes to cancel one another out. Fine and subtle as the demon- 
stration of the “ inner form” of Biichner’s work is, one could have 
wished that Viétor had gone somewhat more deeply into the 
interpretation of the formal aspects of Biichner’s work. While his 
monograph is altogether an immense improvement over Gundolf’s 
sketchy Biichner essay (especially with regard to Leonce und 
Lena whose real meaning Gundolf almost completely missed), 
Gundolf’s analysis of Stimmung as a prime mover in the formal 
structure of Biichner’s work is still valid. If, in this respect, 
Viétor had leaned more heavily on Gundolf, he might have 
qualified to good advantage his statements on the so-called “ real- 
ism ” in Biichner’s magnificent short story (p. 164). 

As far as I know, Viétor is quite without predecessor in his 
systematic and critical presentation of Biichner’s scientific achieve- 
ments. Here again, he not only discusses Biichner’s scientific prin- 
ciples and methods but integrates them into the general picture of 
the history of science in the first half of the nineteenth century. He 
shows Biichner’s refutation of the speculative philosophy of nature 
of the Romanticists, his basic acceptance of Goethe’s morphological 
idea of metamorphosis which, however, in the hands of the young 
materialist, points already more in the direction of Darwin’s 
mechanistic than of Goethe’s organic principle of evolution. It 
goes without saying that after the penetrating analysis of Biichner’s 
literary work the discussion of his scientific writings cannot help 
being a certain let-down; yet we admire Viétor’s self-abnegation in 
having inflicted upon himself this anti-climax for the sake of a 
most desirable totality of his Biichner portrait. 

This announcement of Viétor’s Biichner book would be quite 
inadequate if it did not stress specifically the great narrative skill 
with which the author presents his material. Not only does the 
book read well from the beginning to the end, but it contains some 
examples of first-rate prose writing, as for instance the delightful 
recapitulation of the Leipzig court episode upon which Biichner’s 
Woyzeck was built. And there is, especially in the first part that 
deals with the political situation in Germany during Biichner’s life- 
time, a warmth and restrained passion in the author’s voice which 
cannot fail to move the reader. Viétor’s monograph on Biichner 
offers convincing proof that a thoroughly scholarly book can be 
eminently readable, and that a readable book need not, at any 
point, touch the odious genre of the biographie romancée. 


Oskar SEIDLIN 


Ohio State University 
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Hoffmann: Author of the Tales. By Harvey W. Hewert-THAYER. 
Princeton University Press, 1948. x1, 416 pp. 


Professor Hewett-Thayer has given us the first authoritative 
biography in English of E. T. A. Hoffmann and the most thorough 
analysis of his work yet undertaken. The book must have been a 
project of many years’ standing because it incorporates the whole 
body of Hoffmann-criticism and at the same time shows that degree 
of independent critical judgment which is gained only by a very 
close familiarity with every phase of the subject. Its only possible 
flaw derives from the overabundance of footnotes, many of which 
might profitably have been worked into the text itself while others 
(particularly the burdensome repetition of important quotations in 
German at the bottom of the page) could have been omitted alto- 
gether without too much of a loss to the book as a whole. 

The work is divided into two parts, the first of which deals with 
Hoffmann’s life and development, while the second is devoted to a 
detailed analysis of Hoffmann’s writings, in chronological order. 
Every facet of Hoffmann’s talent has been considered, although the 
emphasis is placed on his role as a writer. Admittedly, the author 
of the book felt least competent in the evaluation of Hoffmann’s 
music; thus, the score of Die lustigen Musikanten, for example, 
which is kept at the Bibliothéque de l’Académie, in Paris, and 
which was used for the revival of the Singspiel in Germany during 
the 1920ies, was not consulted. The work of the painter and 
cartoonist Hoffmann, on the other hand, has been adequately dealt 
with and elucidated by the addition of twelve well selected plates. 

Of the two parts of the books, the first naturally makes for the 
“better reading.” Hoffmann’s life was so crowded with adventure 
that an account of it almost unavoidably tends to take on the form 
and appearance of one of his own tales. Hewett-Thayer, however, 
has not allowed himself to be carried away by the strange fluidum 
that permeates his author’s life: he has not tried to compete with 
the hero of his biography on his own chosen grounds. Rather, the 
biographer has at all times tried successfully to reduce the pictur- 
esque to a minimum by closely adhering to proven facts. He has, 
above all, avoided the fallacy of writing another “ tale of Hoffmann ” 
by divorcing the description of his writings from the actual bio- 
graphy, thus preventing his biography from being influenced, even 
involuntarily, by the reflexes of it in Hoffmann’s own writings. In 
so doing, Hewett-Thayer has immeasurably complicated his own 
task because he had to write two separate histories, one factual and 
the other intellectual, that must needs follow the same fundamental 
pattern, i.e. the pattern of the artist’s development. Of course, the 
element of growth in Hoffmann’s art was, from a certain point on, 
so small as to be almost negligible, so that the chronological sequence 
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in a Hoffmann-biography must remain infinitely more mechanical 
(if not outright meaningless), than with perhaps any other modern 
writer. Nevertheless, the complete separation of the two spheres 
from one another is also a handicap for the reader who will often 
find himself forced, in the second part, to refer back to the first to 
make the necessary correlation. He may wish at times that the 
author had worked toward a closer integration of both parts which, 
although avoiding any possible influencing of the biography by the 
work, might have made it easier for him to see the work more 
immediately in the light of the biography. 


WoLFGANG PAULSEN 
Smith College 


Shakespeare’s Producing Hand: A Study of His Marks of Expres- 
sion to be Found in the First Folio. By RicHArp FLATTER. 
New York: W. W. Norten & Company, 1948. Pp. viii+ 184. 
$3.00. 


This book has a twofold thesis. The first is that Shakespeare, 
unlike his fellow dramatists, characteristically incorporated in his 
plays a great many signs, often extremely detailed and subtle, as 
to how he intended these plays to be acted. The second is that these 
precise indications of Shakespeare’s “ producing hand ” are in large 
part still available to anyone who will but seek them in the right 
place, the Folio of 1623. The signs themselves are (1) various kinds 
of metrical irregularity and (2) marks of punctuation. These 
“ amount to stage-directions, wrought into the text itself ” (p. 10) ; 
and the greater part of the book is concerned with the isolation and 
analysis of numerous examples. The bulk of the examples are taken 
from Macbeth, Hamlet, and Othello. 

There is much that is interesting here; much, especially in the 
early chapters, that is valuable even though not altogether new. 
Probably the greatest merit of the book is its vigorous indictment 
of the 18th-century “ regularizers ” of Shakespeare and its numerous 
telling examples of metrical irregularity that is artful and must 
have been deliberate. Yet Dr. Flatter is neither scholarly in method 
nor sufficiently aware of some of the most fundamental facts and 
problems that are generally familiar to serious students of Shake- 
speare. Doubtless we should not be too greatly disturbed by minor 
errors in the Index and elsewhere, nor by the fact that the edition 
to which Dr. Flatter’s line-numbering refers, though it is certainly 
not the Globe, is never made clear. More serious, perhaps, is his 
tendency to omit any evidence except what appears to support his 
case. Again, it is initially improbable that Shakespeare would even 
have wished, had it been possible for him, to impose upon his fellow- 
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actors any very abundant and precise directions as to the grimaces, 
the raised fingers, the rib-pokings, the quick sidelong glances, and 
the like that they should use in acting his lines. They were the best 
men in the business and could surely be trusted—and doubtless 
would insist upon being trusted, then as now—with considerable 
freedom in interpreting the details of the parts they played. But 
the basic weakness of Dr. Flatter’s book is in the evidence he uses 
to support his position—in his unwarranted assumptions about the 
nature and reliability of the Folio text. 

That Shakespeare is responsible for much of the metrical irregu- 
larity that characterizes the Folio and other early editions can 
scarcely be doubted; and it has long been recognized that various 
kinds of irregularities were often and deliberately employed by 
Shakespeare to achieve particular dramatic ends. Often, as in the 
Folio Coriolanus and elsewhere (as Professor G. B. Harrison has 
shown), apparent mislineation has its real source in Shakespeare’s 
own intentions; and the mislineation in Macbeth certainly deserves 
careful study. Yet that much of the mislineation in the Folio is 
purely accidental can be clearly demonstrated ; and to presume that 
“certainly not all, but undoubtedly most ” of the metrical irregu- 
larities in the Folio text of Hamlet are confidently to be accepted, 
when in disagreement with the second quarto (now generally be- 
lieved to have been set from Shakespeare’s holograph, from which 
the Folio text is removed by at least two transcriptions), as faithful 
reproductions of the peculiarities of Shakespeare’s own manu- 
script version; or to maintain that the Folio text of Othello 
provides (as against the first quarto, of which Dr. Flatter is 
especially scornful) very reliable evidence of Shakespeare’s own 
“hand ”—such arguments can scarcely be thought sound. As to 
punctuation, Quince’s Prologue in the Midsummer Night’s Dream 
proves that Shakespeare on one occasion took pains, for the sake 
of a joke, to mispunctuate a few of his lines; but this very passage, 
satirizing as it does the bunglings of the non-professional actor, 
suggests rather Shakespeare’s faith in his own fellows to deal 
competently with the sense of dramatic blank verse than any 
habitual attention to pointing what he wrote. Dr. Flatter does not 
mention the manuscript play Sir Thomas More. But if, as now 
generally thought, the three pages of “ Addition IIc ” are indeed in 
Shakespeare’s hand, we have convincing evidence that Shakespeare 
gave almost no care whatever to the punctuation of what he wrote. 
In any event it is certain that much of the pointing in the First 
Folio is of printing-house origin merely, that almost none of it can 
with real confidence be ascribed to Shakespeare himself; and clearly 
the punctuation of the Folio text of Hamlet, or even of Macbeth, 
provides no sound evidence of Shakespeare’s “ producing hand.” 
It is hard enough to believe that signs for “raised finger here ” or 
“gesture here” were ever habitual concerns of Shakespeare; it 
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seems near folly to argue from the superabundant commas and 
colons in the First Folio that he tried by such means to impose these 
things on his friends. 

If the eulogistic Introduction provided by Mr. Nevill Coghill is 
taken seriously by many readers, this book will prove very influ- 
ential. Although it will be found most immediately and practically 
valuable by producers of Shakespeare’s plays, it will also, like the 
Granville-Barker Prefaces with which Mr. Coghill links it, become 
something of a landmark in Shakespeare studies generally. Mr. 
Coghill’s claims for the importance of “ Dr. Flatter’s revolutionary 
discoveries,” however, are surely immoderate: much of the book’s 
“revolutionary ” doctrine is not new, and much of what is new 
rests upon foundations that are far from secure. 


CHARLTON HINMAN 


Shakespearian Tragedy. By H. B. CHaruron. Cambridge: At 
the University Press, 1948. Pp. viii + 246. $3.75. 


The general aim of Professor Charlton’s book is to establish and 
illustrate “ Shakespeare’s idea of tragedy,” not as a set of artistic 
principles held by the dramatist, but as “the idea which, though 
never explicit in Shakespeare, seems . . . to be implicit in his 
imaginative perception of tragedy” (p. 230). The analysis is 
therefore directed toward establishing the ethical scheme which 
governs the world of the tragedies. From this point of view, the 
limitation of Shakespeare’s early experiments in tragedy is that 
they rest on conventional notions and clichés concerning the moral 
order, aud, however effective or appealing, are hence merely steps 
in the “progress towards the realization by Shakespeare of his 
own idea of tragedy ” (p. 41). The distinctive feature and claim 
to greatness of the four major tragedies is that they are developed 
around original and profound insights into the nature of man and 
the moral order. The deficiency of the final tragedies—Antony 
and Cleopatra, Coriolanus—arises not from any decrease in artistry 
Zz from the fact that Shakespeare’s “inward eye is dimming” 

p- 15). 

Professor Charlton’s interest in this question is bound up with 
his conviction that the exploration of the moral world is essential 
to tragedy, whose end is “to throw light on the great mysteries 
of human fate ” (p. 24). Problems primarily artistic are accordingly 
resolved by this principle. Aristotle’s “law of the probable and 
necessary ” is interpreted as the perception by the audience of the 
compulsion of universal laws of being and order on the lives of 
men (pp. 9, 19-20, 81-2) ; and the pleasure peculiar to witnessing 
tragedy is explained as a function of its characteristically philo- 
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sophical nature (pp. 236-37). This bias determines the signifi- 
cance of the important general terms, such as “ poetry,” “ artistry,” 
“ dramatic,” and the like; and without an awareness of this under- 
lying view of tragedy the terms are likely at times to be puzzling; 
for instance, the statement concerning the patriotic theme of 
King John: “This... is a political sentiment—not an aesthetic 
one ” (p. 64). 

The tragic world of Shakespeare as defined by Professor Charlton 
is not religious. It is moral rather than metaphysical, humanistic 
rather than theological. To this not uncommon view Professor 
Charlton gives an original turn by presenting this ethical order 
not as static within the tragedies but as a developing concept. 
Each of the four major tragedies is explained as the presentation 
of a stage in man’s discovery of his human nature, as distinct 
from the animal, and of the moral law which this obligation to 
human kindness imposes on him, “ The first great stage of this 
discovery is lived through in King Lear, and the second in Macbeth. 
In Othello and Hamlet, man has travelled much farther along the 
way in which he is moralising his nature” (p. 237). 

Provocative as this view is, it inspires some doubts. It is true, 
for instance, that Macbeth is guided by limited rules of conduct; 
his “conscience is mainly a feeling of fear, and his criteria of 
goodness are those of a simpler and more primitive morality ” 
(p. 143). Yet Banquo is sure of moral principles more compelling 
and universal than those of custom and social respectability. It 
does not quite answer the point to depict Macbeth and his wife as 
failing to realize the extent to which their moral world has given 
way to a higher order (pp. 169-70). In one fundamental respect 
Macbeth is no different from Laertes, who is presumed to have 
his being in a world whose moral sensibilities are highly developed 
and which is on an advanced plane of moral awareness; for, though 
the code he follows is more sophisticated than that of Macbeth, 
Laertes has no strong allegiance to any restraints higher than 
those of convention and respectability, and is in consequence 
betrayed into fraud and murder. King Lear, viewed as a type 
of man and not as the symbol of a moment in man’s ethical develop- 
ment, is making discoveries already known to certain others who 
inhabit his primitive world. And if Regan and Goneril are revolt- 
ing because “ unnatural ” and wholly uncivilized, it may be chat 
Shakespeare wishes to depict in them what must invariably char- 
acterize human conduct whenever men disregard or abandon their 
humanity—whether in the era of the dawn of moral consciousness 
or in an age of concentration camps. 

Reflecting on the effect of tragedy, and in particular Shake- 
spearean tragedy, Professor Charlton suggests that there survives 
in us from the contemplation of the agony of the tragic hero, the 
view that “ man indeed perishes, but that mankind is progressively 
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revealing transcendent potentiality for higher and higher attain- 
ments in the realm of spirit” (p. 234). Tennyson would have 
understood the insistence on “ progressively ” and “higher”; I 
suspect it probably would have puzzled Shakespeare. 

If we regard the protagonists of the tragedies as representative 
of men in eternally recurrent circumstances rather than as embodi- 
ments of mankind at particular stages in the discovery of its 
humanity, the choice of setting in time and place becomes an 
artistic matter, a choice to be determined by its appropriateness 
with respect to the nature of the dramatic conflict and the particu- 
lar issues raised by the choices and dilemmas of the characters. 
In an analogous manner, Shakespeare set one comedy in the Forest 
of Arden and another in a court in Illyria. 

The pleasure and profit to be derived from reading Professor 
Charlton’s book is not, however, contingent on one’s approval of 
his leading idea. The discussion of individual plays is carried on 
in detail often without direct bearing on the general theme. The 
analyses are always discerning, and the approach to crucial and 
traditional questions is characterized by a reassuring combination 
of learning and common sense. The discussion of general questions, 
such as the comparison of the world of the comedies and that of the 
tragedies, is stimulating. The reader who is already familiar with 
Professor Charlton’s studies may not place the present volume in 
quite the same category as his well known book on Shakespeare’s 
comedies, but he will discover in the present work his characteristic 


virtues. 
M. E. Prior 


Northwestern University 


Studies in Spenser, Milton, and the Theory of Monarchy. By 
RutH Mont, New York: King’s Crown Press, 1949. Pp. 
viii + 144, $2.50. 


Professor Mohl here presents six essays in which she: 1) identi- 
fies Rosalinde in the Shepheardes Calender as Mary Sidney; 2) 
argues that Diggon Davie is Philip Sidney; 3) reviews the poems 
by Melancthon’s pupil Stigel, who advised Henry VIII in his 
poems on his duties as king by divine right ; 4) studies the fifteenth- 
century satire, “Mum and the Sothsegger,” in terms of medieval 
theories of monarchy; 5) argues that the theme of Paradise Lost 
is the “making of the greater man”; and 6) studies Milton’s 
varying use of the term ‘ perfection.’ 

That Mary Sidney could be the person hidden under the name 
of Rosalinde has been suggested before, but Miss Mohl’s review 
of the problem is more thorough than previous studies; she comes 
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as near to proof as we are likely to get without the discovery of new 
external evidence. Even her study, however, is based on such 
suspect literary detective-work as her assumption that the Sidney 
circle, having read Petrarch, was in the habit of referring to Mary 
Sidney by the name of Petrarch’s mistress, a name which they 
spelled in the French fashion—Lora. Only through such bi-lingual 
juggling, and spelling Sidney, as was common, without the terminal 
‘y’ can Miss Mohl work out the anagram. It is neither more nor 
less convincing than the etymologies of the Greek grammarians. 
The identification, in the second essay, of Diggon Davie is less con- 
vincing because Diggon’s exaggerated rustic speech must be inter- 
preted as irony to make it fit Sir Philip; if the manner of speech is 
irony, why not the other descriptive details? If the other details 
are ironical, the basis for the identification is destroyed. The 
indentification also leads to a queer conclusion to the essay: “If 
Diggon Davie is Sidney . . . he had at least one chance to speak 
boldly and honestly, under cover of the New Poet’s pastoral, con- 
cerning the vacillating policy of Elizabeth and Burghley in Church 
matters. ...” (p. 30) Since we know, from Sidney’s letter to the 
Queen on the prospect of her French marriage, that Sidney used his 
own writing to express his views and that he was not afraid of speak- 
ing boldly and honestly, the implications of Miss Mohl’s argument 
are preposterous. 

Professor Mohl’s two articles on the theory of monarchy are 
competent expositions of ideas found in the poems of Stigel and 
in “ Mum and the Sothsegger.” They both suffer, however, by 
having the appearance of possible appendices to her earlier book on 
the three estates; it is difficult to see their importance when made 
to stand alone. The essay on “Mum and the Sothsegger,” in 
particular, brings a wealth of learning to the explication of a poem 
the importance of which is not shown. 

Exactly half of Professor Mohl’s book is devoted to her two 
studies of Milton. In these essays she aims at an interpretation 
that will increase Milton’s audience by showing the significance of 
his poems for the modern world; this is a worthy goal, but Miss 
Moh] apparently feels that a poem can have significance only if it 
embodies uplift of the onward and upward sort. To support her 
finding the theme of Paradise Lost to be the ‘ making of the greater 
man,’ the author clings to the phrase in the fourth line of the 
poem, which, as she admits, clearly refers to Christ as the 
‘greater man.’ Then she says that to Milton all men were sons of 
God, to arrive, via the undistributed middle, at the conclusion that 
“so far as Milton was concerned, the term the greater Man was by 
no means limited to Christ.” (p. 83) If one can forget that 
Milton says one, not the, ‘ greater Man,’ and if one can make the 
logical leap with Miss Mohl, the rest follows easily: Adam and 
Eve are the representatives of mankind who become better by 
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learning the folly of disobedience, who repent, and who set about 
improving themselves. The fallacy in this interpretation is that 
it ignores the theology of the poem by placing it on a humanistic 
level which does not recognize the necessity of Grace for the re- 
deption of mankind. Miss Mohl says that Adam and Eve are able 
to repent “by their own ‘right reason’” (p. 80)—an assertion 
which clearly contradicts the text of the poem. At the beginning of 
Book x1 it is revealed that they are able to repent and pray 
for from the Mercie-seat above 


Prevenient Grace descending had remov’d 
The stonie from thir hearts. . . . 


Miss Mohi does no service to Milton studies by ignoring the text 
of the poem, nor does she help the cause of enlarging the audience 
for Paradise Lost by reading it as an assertion of the very ideas of 
humanistic perfectibilitarianism which repel modern readers of 
Victorian literature. Though Miss Mohl’s last essay is more ob- 
jective in its review of the history of the idea of perfection, her 
exposition is marred by an organization which is neither topical 
nor chronological. We are never sure whether Milton changed his 
attitude toward the idea, or whether he held two incompatible ideas 
simultaneously ; all that is clear is that Professor Mohl is interested 
only in finding Milton a believer in perfectibility. In Paradise 
Lost, she says, Milton had come to think of perfection as a way of 
life, not an end: “ No end was to be achieved, simply because no 
end was conceivable.” (p. 124) One agrees that Milton believes 
that Man can become more perfect in this life, but one also suspects 
that he would find Miss Mohl’s emphasis on this life, combined 
with her denial of an end, uncomfortably heretical. For Milton, 
the end is to be with God. 
Ernest 8. GoHN 
University of Chicago 


Rollo Duke of Normandy or The Bloody Brother, a Tragedy Attri- 
buted to John Fletcher, George Chapman, Ben Jonson and 
Philip Massinger. Edited by J. D. Jump. Liverpool: Uni- 
versity Press of Liverpool, 1948. Pp. xxxiv + 107. 15s. 


The Bloody Brother or Rollo Duke of Normandy was first printed 
in 1639, by R. Bishop; in the following year it was again printed, 
from a different manuscript, by Leonard Lichfield. In the S. R. 
entry the play is attributed to “J: B.”; the title-page of the first 
quarto gives the author as “ B. J. F.” Lichfield’s quarto ascribes 
it to “ Joun FietcHer.” Mr. Jump’s chief critical problems lay 
in determining which quarto should furnish the basis for his text, 
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and in apportioning the various scenes among Fletcher and his 
collaborators. 

Because the characteristics of Quarto Two, particularly the 
stage directions, suggest that “Lichfield’s manuscript was either 
a prompt-book, or a manuscript in direct line of descent from a 
prompt-book,” Mr. Jump makes it the basis for his text, rather 
than the first quarto, whose descent is more “ literary.” At almost - 
all points where the second quarto fails to give a satisfactory 
reading, Mr. Jump has been able to supply the deficiency from 
the first quarto, and of course all significant variants between 
the quartos, and in the First Folio as well, are recorded in the 
textual notes. 

The problem of authorship is a tangled one in most of the so- 
called Beaumont and Fletcher plays. Rollo has the added com- 
plexity of the confusing ascriptions on the various title-pages. 
Mr. Jump concludes that no help can be had from them, and 
bases his conclusions on “a large collection of parallel passages, 
and a set of metrical statistics,” not included in this edition, but 
placed on deposit in the Library of the University of Liverpool. 
There are given in the “ Commentary,” however, sufficient parallel 
passages to indicate the soundness of Mr. Jump’s conclusions about 
the division of scenes or parts thereof—two to Jonson, two to 
Massinger, three to Chapman, and seven to Fletcher. 

Lesser problems facing an editor of Rollo are those of source 
and date. The source material, most of which had been identified 
by earlier editors, is displayed in full. About the date of the play 
there has been a great deal of speculation. Oliphant sees an 
original version in the sixteenth century; Dyce believed it to 
have been completed in 1627, two years after the death of Fletcher. 
Other scholars fix on dates ranging from 1613 to 1625. Mr. 
Jump’s “conjecture ” is 1624-25, based partially on the fact that 
Fletcher’s contributions are written in his latest style. With 
reference to the date there are one or two fascinating lines of specu- 
lation that Mr. Jump—rightly perhaps—has not followed in this 
edition. One wonders whether some contemporary actor or courtier 
is not indicated by the portrait of Aubrey as “ tall,” “ corpulent,” 
with “head and beard inclining to be gray,” and “about seaven 
and fifty ” years of age. Norbret, too, first identified by Ward as 
Bretnor, the “ celebrated conjuror,” has practiced his art for “ one 
and twenty yeares, Three seavens.” Was the beginning of these 
years earlier than the 1605 given by the S.7.C. for his first al- 
manac ? 

JAMES E. SAVAGE 

University of Mississippi 
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A Strange Metamorphosis of Man, Transformed Into a Wildernesse, 
Deciphered in Characters. London, 1634. Edited by Don 
CAMERON ALLEN. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1949, Pp. xvii + 64, $3.00. 


A Strange Metamorphosis of Man is sufficiently original to 
deserve to be reprinted. To be sure, as Professor Allen points out 
(p. xvii), its anonymous author (usually supposed to be Richard 
Brathwaite, though Dr. Allen believes not) was not the first to 
discover that “characters existed outside the limits of mankind,” 
since Nicholas Breton had composed his Fantasticks (1626) on such 
subjects as months of the year, hours of the day, and the like. For 
that matter, Breton was far from the first to make this discovery ; 
a glance through Greenough and French’s Bibliography of the 
Theophrastan Character (1947) will reveal numerous earlier 
writers, including Mancinus (1523), Agrippa (1569), Thomas 
Lupton (1580), and Thomas Dekker (1607), to name only a few, 
who wrote of non-human subjects. But though the description of 
non-human subjects in semi-human terms is of course at least 
as old as Aesop, the index to the Greenough Bibliography gives no 
character of any of the forty animals, birds, plants, fishes, fruits, 
and inanimate objects before 1634—and very few afterwards. 

The anonymous author’s style is an odd mixture of the clever 
and the silly. As with the euphuistic writers whom he follows in 
part, his straining for novelty may take him to either pole of wit or 
vapidness, For example, his descriptions of the echo as “ the Iris 
of the eare, as the Iris is the Eccho of the eyes” (p. 16), of the 
lake as “ verie patient, who will suffer any reasonable burden to be 
layed on his backe ” (p. 18), and of the snail as “no Accademicke, 
though a Philosopher, because not sociable, but rather a Peripate- 
ticke, because a walker” (p. 45) are amusing. But when he tells 
us that stags that have no horns “are ashamed, and hide them- 
selves, as Maids that are unreadie ” (p. 9) and that one who eats 
a hedgehog whole “ were as good have a burre in his throat” (p. 
12), we are not amused. His unnatural natural history (the lion 
“hath an Antipathy with the Cocke ... because he sees him 
commonly with his Crowne on his head,” p. 5), his far-fetched 
metaphors (the horse is “a creature made as it were in waxe,” p. 
25), his weird philology (the mole “Takes his name from his 
extraction the Mould,” p. 32), his constant fragmentary and run-on 
sentences, and his frequent incoherence of style make it difficult to 
read more than a few pages at a time. Nevertheless, as Dr. Allen 
points out, he did have “eyes that saw little things” and “an ear 
that heard birdsong and the chattering of the squirrel ” (p. ix), and 
therefore frequently piques our interest. 

Dr. Allen’s editing has been kept to the necessary minimum. 
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The introduction and the notes cover only eight pages each. The 
introduction by its very exuberance carries us half way through 
the text before we begin to wonder whether the book is as good as 
we thought. The notes answer most, if not quite all, of our 
questions without encumbering us with a lot of pedantry. To be 
sure, as in almost any other book, a few regrettable slips occur. 
Note 3 to “The Ape” vanished somewhere between the desk and 
the press; James Stephens (p. xvi) should presumably be John; 
Thomas Gainsford translated rather than “wrote” The Rich 
Cabinet Furnished (p. xvi) ; and the reason for the question mark 
after the name of John Heath (p. xvi) is not clear. But these are 
minor flaws such as any reviewer feels obliged to find in order to 
retain his professional standing. Otherwise, and thanks in part to 
its attractive format, this book is a pleasant little contribution to 
one of the entertaining bypaths of Caroline literature. 


J. Mitton FRENCH 
Rutgers University 


Biblical Criticism and Heresy in Milton. By G. H. ConxKtin. 
King’s Crown Press, New York, 1949. Pp. 137. $2.50. 


Among the achievements of recent Milton scholarship has been 
the recognition of the Hebraic foundations of Milton’s theology. 
But, whereas Professor Fletcher has held that Milton was directly 
indebted to rabbinic Hebraists, Mr. Conklin shows such a supposi- 
tion to be unnecessary. In the ordinary Hebrew lexicons of the 
period, such as those of Schindler and Leigh, Milton could more 
readily have found the raw materials for many of his discussions 
in the De Doctrina. The point is especially well-made in the case 
of nephesh, (pp. 77-78), as “ the organic whole of man.” 

That Milton did, as a rule, obtain his raw materials from the 
lexicons, is, however, a hypothesis almost as gratuitous as Mr. 
Fletcher’s own. Mr. Conklin has been strangely dissuaded—perhaps 
by the friendly pressure of his mentors — from consulting those 
copious systems of divines which Milton admittedly employed, and 
which contain the greater part of the lexical materials conveniently 
methodized. They likewise contain in extenso theological opinions 
(e.g. pre-requisites on p. 35 for the interpretation of scripture) 
which he cites as characteristically Miltonic. 

Mr. Conklin’s general conclusion is that Milton “ in his heretical 
opinions . . . followed strictly his professed . . . method of ad- 
herence to Scripture alone . . . under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit,” p. 85. This does not, however, specify what guidance 
Milton brought to Scripture which made him invariably choose the 
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least figurative rendition of the text—unless it be hinted at in the 
later phrase on the same page: “ independent logical analyses.” 

Milton himself was much more explicit ; for, in his simplification 
of logic and semantics contained in his edition of Ramus, he 
points several times to its application in a theology claiming to be 
consonant with the Bible. In the typical case of nephesh this means 
that the orthodox held the word to indicate man’s animal or 
organic genus but to say nothing about his rational differentia, 
while Milton was not predisposed to find this logical distinction in 
the sacred writings. The critical phrase, as Mr. Conklin rightly 
remarks (p. 77), is sic factus est homo anima vivens (Gen 2. 7). 
“ Ex quo inielligitur . . . hominem esse animal per se. . .” ex- 
plains Milton ; but the view is no more explicit in the very letters of 
the Bible than that of Milton’s opponents. Each chose to read the 
Bible in the light of his own logic. 

Nevertheless it must be said that Mr. Conklin has brought us 
closer than Mr. Fletcher to Milton’s starting-point, and clearly indi- 
cated how he could and did find extra ammunition for his offensive 
against received opinion. 
T. S. K. Scorr-Craic 
Dartmouth College 


Mark Twain to Mrs, Fairbanks, Edited by Drxon Wecrtenr. 
Huntington Library, San Marino, California, 1949. Ill. Pp. 


286. 


Dixon Wecter is admirably carrying on the work, begun by 
Bernard De Voto, of bringing order out of the chaos in which 
Albert Bigelow Paine left the Mark Twain MSS, and of revealing 
the biographical significance of material which Paine was too in- 
dolent or too obtuse to understand. The present volume is an 
indispensable companion to Mr. Wecter’s edition of The Love 
Letters of Mark Twain. 

From now on, all studies of Mark Twain’s personality, and there- 
fore of his art and his ideas, will have to start from these two 
books. Schooled in the hard world of the river and the mines, and 
then established as a public entertainer, Mark Twain learned, 
early and thoroughly, not to wear his heart upon his sleeve. He 
revealed his inmost feelings charily, and only to those in whom he 
put implicit trust. Those to whom he wrote out his deepest emo- 
tions can be numbered on the fingers of one hand — Howells, 
Twichell, Olivia Langdon, and Mary Mason Fairbanks, 

Mrs. Fairbanks, wife of the half-owner of the Cleveland Herald, 
though she was Mark Twain’s senior by only seven years, was 
“ Mother ” Fairbanks to all the handful of young people on the 
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Quaker City excursion. By the time the steamer reached the 
Mediterranean, Mark had elected her as his censor and confidante ; 
after he returned to America and fell in love with Olivia Langdon, 
“ Mother ” received play-by-play reports of the ups and downs of 
his courtship, entertained him whenever his lecture tours brought 
him within reach of Cleveland, and in due course added Livy 
to her adopted family. Though in later years the correspondence 
became intermittent, the deep affection remained. When Mrs. 
Fairbanks died, in 1898, Mark Twain wrote to her children, “ I am 
grateful to know that I was one who for a generation held an un- 
challenged place in her favor. I was never what she thought me, 
but was glad to seem to her to be it. She was always good to me, & 
I always loved her.” 

From materials in the possession of the Fairbanks family, and 
from other sources, Mr. Wecter has supplied definitive annotation to 
this correspondence. From the point of view of merely external 
biographical fact, these letters add little to our previous knowledge. 
The number and duration of Mark Twain’s earlier visits to the 
Langdons in Elmira are corrected; the details of his projected 
purchase, from Abel Fairbanks’ partner, George A. Benedict, of a 
share in the Herald are clarified. The outstanding value of these 
letters is in their revelation of Mark Twain’s heart—of his sensi- 
tivity, of his capacity for deep and lasting affection, of the black 
moods which he experienced long before the disasters of his closing 
years. He was always hungry for love and understanding; when 
they were given, he returned them in full measure. But those 
critics who believ. that Mark Twain was a potential Swift, thwarted 
and emasculated by social and domestic Philistinism, will find 
little here to support their thesis. When Mark has occasion to 
refer to his profession, he does not call himself a satirist; he does 
not even call himself a “literary person,” as he frequently did in 
his later writings. He calls himself, without apology, a humorist. 


DELANCEY FERGUSON 
Brooklyn College 


The Cowden Clarkes. By RicHarp D. Attick. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1948. Pp. xiii, 268. $4.50. 


Many poets have boasted of the immortality they could bestow. 
Keats seldom boasted, yet his friends, if not immortal, are familiar 
to all who read his letters and his biography. Among them 
Clarke is important as his encourager, almost his inspirer. Clarke 
also played some part in the life of Browning, “ whose stature,” so 
Mr. Altick believes, “equals that of Keats.” Mrs. Clarke, once 
esteemed for her Shakespeare concordance and still remembered for 
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her “recollections ” of Dickens and others, as a girl knew Keats 
slightly. The President of the Immortals plays horrid tricks: 
Keats died at 25; the Clarkes lived to be nearly 90. They were 
worthy people of more industry than talent. A model of connubial 
bliss, they have, like other Victorians, suffered in critical estimation 
because they were “ good.” 

Clarke knew comparatively few members of the Keats circle. 
He met Woodhouse, for example, late in 1823, through the surgeon 
Frederick Salmon—who once wrote to Woodhouse from the very 
house in Ramsgate where Clarke’s father had died. Apparently he 
knew nothing of Hessey and Taylor as late as 1864—unless Mr. 
Altick’s plausible conjectural reading on p. 208 be accepted. He 
did, however, continually try to foster Keats’s reputation. His let- 
ters to Milnes (of which the author could have made more) remain 
the biographical foundation of the poet’s early years; his indignant 
reply in 1853 to the dead Haydon’s slanders was well-intentioned ; 
his “ Recollections,” in the Atlantic Monthly, 1861, and its revi- 
sio.s, are still valuable. In an unpublished letter of December 17, 
1860, Clarke told J. T. Fields that he hoped the Atlantic article 
would be favorably commented on by editors in London, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Paisley, Dundee, Manchester, Exeter, and Northampton 
to whom he had ordered copies sent. 

Mr. Altick’s narrative of the Clarkes is straightforward, if occa- 
sionally dimmed by vagueness of dates. He thinks the time at 
which Clarke introduced Keats to Hunt “has not yet been deter- 
mined,” though Garrod and others make it clear that the intro- 
duction occurred shortly after October 9, 1816. He follows Miss 
Lowell by killing in February, 1810, Keats’s mother, who actually 
was buried on March 20. He has not found out exactly when 
Clarke left London for Ramsgate, when he last saw Keats, or when 
he returned to London. Some light on this last date is given by 
the Examiner, December 24, 1820, which lists the death on 
December 19 “at Belle Vue House, Ramsgate, [of] John Clarke, 
Esq. late of Enfield—an honest man!” The issue for January 11, 
1818, by the way, announces the birth, on January 8, to Clarke’s 
sister, “ Mrs. Towers, of Warner-street, of a son.” Mrs. Towers 
deserves more attention than Mr. Altick gives her, and her husband 
might be called “J.” (John?) rather than “ Mr.” 

Clarke seems to have been disinterested in his tireless efforts to 
make Keats known. After all, both he and his wife were “ famous.” 
Much of his own fame resulted from lectures on literature. Only 
one thing kept him from lecturing to Americans: a horror, which 
he shared with his wife, of the ocean. Nothing but “ dread of the 
voyage,” the latter (in an unpublished letter) told Fields on June 
13, 1873, “could have prevented my Charles and myself” from 
visiting “the glories of your noble America.” “That ‘sail across 
the Atlantic’!!” Clarke added; “Ugh!!! !!!—I think I should 
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vomit my boots.” This fear defrauded the Clarkes and, as well, 
the United States. Undoubtedly he would have been lionized 
and well paid; while she would have accumulated more laurels as a 
Shakespearean scholar, who had immortalized herself by explaining 
that the mad Ophelia sang bawdy ballads because, when a babe 
in arms, she had heard them sung by her nurse. 

Mr. Altick has a readable style which, better than the somewhat 
forced poetic titles of his chapters, enlivens his essentially heavy 
material. He treats his hero and heroine with admirable justice 
and detachment, fixing them neatly in their ephemeral places. 
Especially entertaining is his discussion of how they remade 
Shakespeare into their own Victorian images. The Clarkes de- 
served one full-length biography. There seems to be no reason 
why it should ever be duplicated or superseded. 


Hyper E. 
Harvard University 


BRIEF MENTION 


Deutsche Klassik und Romantik. Von Fritz Srricu. Bern: 
A. Franke, 1949. 374 S. S. Fr. 19.50. De wenig verinderte 
Abdruck dieser vierten Auflage des verdientermafen so viel 
besprochenen Buhes, das nun in einen Schweizer Verlag tiberge- 
gangen ist, ist schon deshalb willkommen, weil es im Auslande und 
wohl auch in Deutschland nur noch in Bibliotheken zuginglich 
war. Auferdem ist aber die These Klassik und Romantik noch 
immer ein fruchtbares Diskussionsthema, und es ist nicht un- 
méglich, daf gerade vom Auslande her, wo iiberhaupt vielleicht 
der gréfte Teil der deutschen Klassik als Romantik gesehen wird, 
noch einmal eine neue Scheidung eingeleitet wird, die freilich 
Strichs Gesichtspunkte nicht zu vernachlissigen brauchte, sondern 
dariiber hinaus das Romantische in der deutschen Klassik 
prazisierte. Das ist im Grunde der Sinn des neuen und uns 
verwandt anmutenden Vorwortes von Strich, aus dem wenigstens 
ein paar bedeutende. Sitze angefiihrt seien und das bereits be- 
deutende Fingerzeige in dieser Richtung gibt: “ Wenn es damals 
meine Aufgabe war, das eigene Recht der Romantik gegeniiber der 
Klassik ins Licht zu stellen, so gestehe ich heute, da& mich die 
Entwicklung der Geschichte dazu gefiihrt hat, in der deutschen 
Romantik eine der groBen Gefahren zu erkennen, die dann wirklich 
zu dem iiber die Welt hereingebrochenen Unheil fihrten. Ihr 
asthetischer Zauber ist geblieben. Aber ich habe gelernt, da&8 man 
ihm nicht zu weit verfallen darf, und da& er im Bereich des Lebens 
verfiihren und irreleiten kann. Es mag dabei nicht ohne Einflu& 
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geblieben sein, da8 ich diese letzten zwanzig Jahre in der Schweiz 
lebte und wirkte und zu ihrem Biirger wurde. Denn die Schweiz 
ist fiir Romantik nie ein giinstiger Boden gewesen. Sie ist 
schweizerischer Geistart nicht angemessen.” Wir sind in Amerika 
in den letzten zwanzig oder dreifig Jahren der romantischen 
Geistesart entschieden naher geriickt, vielleicht als Korrektiv. 
Aber wie weit wir darin gehen diirfen, ist eine Frage, die wir uns 


vorlegen miissen. 
E. F. 


The Scarlet Letter and Selected Prose Works. By NATHANIEL 
HAWTHORNE. Introduction by Gorpon Roper. Hendricks House- 
Farrar, Straus, New York, 1949. Pp. xlvi + 432. $2.25. This 
collection does not attempt to provide a summary coverage of 
Hawthorne’s work within the limits of a small volume. The eight 
stories and sketches, the selected passage from the Notebooks (eight 
pages), and the Prefaces to the tales and romances are chosen for 
their bearing upon Hawthorne as the conscious artist and author 
of The Scarlet Letter, which is stressed as “ one of the great works 
of formal fiction.” In his illuminating introduction Professor 
Roper studies two basic questions: How does Hawthorne trans- 
form the materials culled from his past experience and from his 
past creative experience into organic fictional patterns? And what 
are the qualities of the resulting narrative which make it a dis- 
tinguished work of fiction? On this follows a detailed but simply 
written explication of the sense and structure of the novel. Espe- 
cially suggestive are the consideration of Hester, Chillingworth, 
and Dimmesdale as embodiments of the heart, mind, and soul of 
faculty psychology, and the analysis of the method of narrative 
development employed in each of the four divisions of the work. 

This book should stimulate students to carry its point of view into 
other areas and aspects of Hawthorne’s work, and the carefully 
chosen bibliography at the end (seven pages) will help them to 
do so. 

WARD S. WORDEN 

University of Illinois 


A Study of the Prose Works of John Donne, By Evetyn M. 
Simpson. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1948. Pp. viii + 371. 
One plate. This work—a paragon of Donne scholarship and a 
Bible for Donne scholars—has now been in print for a quarter of 
a century. In the new edition Mrs. Simpson has brought about 
a miracle of revision because the old method is still retained but 
the material has been brought up to date in a rigorous and exact 
fashion. Scholars so fortunate as to have a second edition may 


. 
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well study Mrs. Simpson’s technique for revision; the new is added 
to the old with invisible seams. It is good to have this book in print 


again. 
Cc. A, 


Gottsuchende Seelen. Prosa und Verse aus der deutschen Mystik 
des Mittelalters. Von Wotreanac STtaAMMLER. Germanistische 
Biicherei, 1. Miinchen: Max Huber Verlag, 1948. Pp. 224. 
Mittelhochdeutsche Lieder und Spriiche. Von GrrHarp E1s. Ger- 
manistische Biicherei, 2. Miinchen: Max Huber Verlag, 1949. 
Pp. 232. Stammler, who has read widely in the published and 
even larger unpublished literature of mysticism, offers an ad- 
mirable selection of materials. Many texts are entirely new, and 
many others are difficult of access. This modest book is an im- 
portant repertory and summary of a characteristic and significant 
aspect of Christian life and thought. To the bibliography (pp. 
220-221), which is an excellent list, one might add the works 
of Rufus M. Jones and Lehmann, Mystik in Heidentum und 
Christentum. 

Gerhard’s Eis’s anthology of Middle High German verse is in- 
tended for the proseminar and the seminar. The selections begin 
with verses from the earliest period and conclude with verses from 
such late sources as the Liederbuch of Klara Hatzlerin and even a 
Bauernregel of 1677. Eis offers materials for every variety of in- 
vestigation and study. Diplomatic reprints of manuscript texts and 
even a facsimile are a basis for making a critical edition. Some 
selections offer material for metrical investigation. Others, like the 
children’s rhyme (No. 60), might be the occasion for a study in 
folklore. Eis suggests comparisons with the sources in the Romance 
languages and (what is novel) the developments in the borderlands 
on the east. The intentionally brief notes are planned to stimulate 
instructor and student. The articles by Reinhold Kohler that are 
cited on p. 231 are reprinted in enlarged form in his Kleinere 
Schriften. In a University of Chicago dissertation Carl P. Klitzke 
discussed at length the verses dealing with household objects (No. 
63). The verses describing the Verkehrte Welt (p. 186) might call 
for a reference to C. Miiller-Fraureuth, Die deutsche Liigendich- 
tungen bis auf Miinchhausen. Eis offers no narrative verse. I wish 
this excellent book success. 

ARCHER TAYLOR 

University of California, Berkeley 
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Annals of the New York Stage, xv (1891-1894). By Grorce 
C. D. Opztt, New York: Columbia University Press, 1949. Pp. 
xvii+ 1010. $12.50. The recent death of Professor Odell is a 
great loss to scholars of the American theatre and drama, The 
project on which he was engaged for the major part of his life 
remains to be completed by other hands, but it is doubtful if anyone 
else can be found who might lavish upon it the inexhaustible 
patience and prodigious labor it demands. Only a person greatly 
enamored of the American theatre — almost stage-struck, in a 
scholarly way—could have assembled the myriad of minutiae that 
went into the huge fifteen volumes Professor Odell has left us. 
These volumes are an indispensable source of all kinds of informa- 
tion on the American stage, on its plays and players, its habits, 
conventions, business methods, and its successes and failures, 

The three years covered by this last and most massive of the 
volumes were among the most interesting in the history of our 
theatre. Many of our great actors—Lawrence Barrett, Fanny 
Davenport, Henrietta Crossman—were still active, and a host of 
celebrated visitors from Europe — Bernhardt, Duse, Ellen Terry, 
Salvini, Coquelin, Modjeska, Irving—joined them to make our 
theatre alive and exciting. The plays of Pinero and Henry Arthur 
Jones may not have been, by our present standards, great works of 
art, but, for the time, they were fresh and vital. New York was a 
beehive of theatrical activity; new movements sprang up daily; 
experimentation found its backers and participants; new modes 
of production found encouragement. All the riches and promises 
of those, now almost fabulous years, are carefully recorded by 
Professor Odell. The index alone—163 pages—is a performance of 
immense value, since few scholars in the field will, it is presumed, 
read the book while everyone will consult it as a work of reference. 


N. BRYLLION FAGIN 
The Johns Hopkins University 


The Characterization of George Washington in American Plays 
since 1875. By Buarne SuHirk. Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1949. Pp. 135. The author of 
this monograph can hardly be blamed for achieving nothing more 
than a compilation of titles and dates of production or publication 
of some seventy-odd plays in which George Washington figures as a 
character. The subject itself is one that, as yet, promises little 
profit. Only two plays have been written about our first President 
which deserve consideration as drama: Maxwell Anderson’s Valley 
Forge and Sidney “Kingsley’s The Patriots. The rest is patriotism 
or pageantry. Whether good serious drama can ever be written 
about George Washington no one can say: in spite of hundreds of 
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biographies, he still remains too remote as a dramatic personality to 
capture a first-rate playwright’s imagination. 

Mr. Shirk has carried out his assignment neatly and diligently. 
He has proved his mastery of research methodology; he has 
collected, classified, described, recorded, and now and then, 
made an attempt at evaluation. He has not answered the question 
which Professor Quinn supplied him: why plays about Abraham 
Lincoln have almost invariably been successful while plays about 
George Washington have been failures. This might have made a 
more profitable dissertation or, at least, an interesting article. 
Incidentally, was it for purposes of strengthening the meagre mate- 
rials Mr, Shirk had at his disposal that he found it necessary to 
include William Archer’s Martha Washington? Archer, as the 
author is aware, was a British playright, and Mr. Shirk’s title 
states that he was to deal with “ American plays” only. However, 
this little slip—or digression—must be accepted as one of the indi- 
cations that Mr. Shirk was not happy about his assignment, and 
it is to his credit that he was not. 

N. BRYLLION FAGIN 

The Johns Hopkins University 


James Fenimore Cooper and Ossian. By GrorGE FRIDEN. 
(Essays and Studies on American Language and Literature, VIII.) 
Upsala: A.-B. Lundequistska Bokhandeln, 1949. Pp. 56. $1.00. 
In this monograph Mr. Fridén aims at demonstrating a genetic 
relationship between Ossian’s primitives and Cooper’s. He ex- 
amines only the Ossianic writings, Cooper’s Indian novels, and 
critical-historical materials particularly relevant to his subject. 
He begins by showing the likelihood of Cooper’s being “ influenced ” 
by the Ossianic writings—this via Byron, Scott, and American 
Byronists; which is to say, via the “romantic” tradition. Then 
he constructs a series of parallels between Ossian and Cooper— 
parallels in language, theme, and mode. For Mr. Fridén, Cooper’s 
Indians talk, feel, and act exactly as do Ossian’s Gaels. 

The case is good enough, I think. There is, surely, a significant 
parallel between Chingachgook, Fingal, and their kind. But the 
problem remains: What is that significance? There is evidence, 
unnoticed by (because unavailable to?) Mr. Fridén, of more com- 
plex parallels and more complex significances than he discovers in 
his monograph. This is evidence which develops out of the whole 
doctrine of the noble and ignoble savage as preached by littérateurs, 
historians, and philosophers in England and France in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, evidence which has been studied 
by Mr. Farley, Miss Whitney, Miss Bryson, among others. Their 
work, superimposed on Mr. Fridén’s, does not invalidate his, 
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but rather broadens it. Thus it would seem that Ossian’s primi- 
tives and Cooper’s have ultimately a common source in enlightened 
speculations on the history of society and on the meaning of 
civilization; thus it would seem that Ossian’s savage is not the 
father of Cooper’s but is rather a sort of uncle. That they are 
blood relatives, however, Mr. Fridén shows with certainty and 
precision, so that the intention of his monograph, however limited, 
is fully realized. 
ROY HARVEY PEARCE 
Ohio State University 


The Appreciation of Shakespeare: a Collection of Criticism— 
Philosophic, Literary, and Esthetic—by Great Writers and Scholar- 
Critics of the Eighteenth, Nineteenth, and Twentieth Centuries. By 
Brernarp M. Wacner. Washington: Georgetown University Press, 
1949. Pp. xiii + 481 + 40. $5.00. In this useful volume Professor 
Wagner has reproduced by photo-offset a series of essays by famous 
writers on Shakespeare. The reprinted works are divided into two 
large categories. The first is concerned with the poet himself; the 
second with ten of his plays: Romeo and Juliet, I and II Henry IV, 
Henry V, Twelfth Night, Hamlet, Othello, King Lear, Macbeth, and 
The Tempest. The earlier section contains such classics as Johnson’s 
Preface, Hazlitt’s Characters; Lamb’s “On the Tragedies,” etc. ; 
the second half reproduces Morgann on Falstaff, Bradley. on Feste, 
Henley on Othello, Henry James on The Tempest, and others. The 
volume concludes with Charles Williams’ A Myth of Shakespeare. 
One may quarrel, perhaps, with some of Professor Wagner’s in- 
clusions and omissions, but the whole idea is well conceived and 
planned. Some of the texts do not lend themselves to this kind of 
reproduction, but it would hardly be just to complain about a 
volume that makes so many discrete texts accessible. 

D. A. 


The Admonition Controversy. By D. J. McGinn. New Bruns- 
wick: Rutgers University Press, 1949. Pp. xii+ 589. $6.50. 
Though essentially for historians of England or the English Church, 
this book will have an oblique interest for students of Renaissance 
English Literature. The first section contains a general discussion 
of the problem of Nonconformity ; the second section is an abridge- 
ment of the controversy between Cartwright and Whitgift, which is, 
incidentally, a far easier means of understanding this discussion 
than is provided by the basic documents themselves. 


D. C. A. 
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240 pp. $1.75. 

Salinas, Pedro.—Literatura espafiola siglo 
xx. Mewico: Robredo, 1949. 227 pp. 

Sarmiento—A través de sus mejores 
paginas, ed. Andrés Iduarte and J. F. 
Shearer. New York: Dryden, 1949. xxiv 
+219 pp. $1.85. 


PORTUGUESE 


Bello, J. M.—Retrato de Ega de Queiroz. 
Rio de Janeiro: Agir, 1945. 326 pp. 


iv 


Bittencourt, P. C. M. de.—O estado e o 
direito n’os Lusiadas. Rio deJaneiro: Dois 
Mundos, 1945. 224 pp. 

Brown, C. B., W. M. Carr, M. L. Shane— 
A Graded Word-Book of Brazilian Portu- 
guese. New York: Crofts, 1945. ix + 252 
pp. $2.00. 

Camées, Luis de—Obras completas, ed. H. 
Cidade. Lisbon: S& da Costa, 1946. 309 pp, 

Costa, Francisco.—Ega visto por si pré- 
prio. Lisbon: Pereira, 1946. 66 pp. 

Lemas, Antero Vieira de.—Ega de Queiroz, 
o seu drama e a sua obra. Oporto: Latina, 
1945. 266 pp. 

Queiroz, J. M. Ega de.— Polémicas, ed. 
Joio Luso. RiodeJaneiro: Dois Mundos, 
1945. 348 pp. 

Régio, José e Alberto de Serpa (eds.).— 
Poesia de amor. Antologia portuguesa. 
Oporto: Tavares Martins, 1945. 302 pp. 

Sa, Victor de. — Bibliografia Queirosiana. 
Braga: Biblioteca Mével, 1945. 76 pp. 

Segura, Enrique.—Vida de Ega de Queiroz. 
Madrid: Centro de Estudios Extremeiis, 
1945. 213 pp. 

Simplicio, Roderico.—Eca de Queiroz es- 
quizotimico. Lisbon: 1946. 31 pp. 

Torrinha, F.— Novo diciondrio da lingua 
portuguésa. Oporto: Barreira, 1945. 1328 pp. 

Vicenti, Gil—Auto de moralidade da em- 
barcacio do Inferno. Coimbra: 1946. ecxv 
+ 341 pp. (Col. Atlantida.) 

Viotti, M.—Diciondrio da gfria brasileira. 
Sdo Paulo: Ed. Universitaria, 1945. 372 pp. 


GENERAL 


Aebischer, Paul.—Estudios de toponimia 

y lexicograffa romdnica. Barcelona: C. 8. 
. C., 1948. 156 pp. 

Baruch, D. W.—How to Discipline Your 
Children. New York: Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 1949. 32 pp. 

Kerr, Chester.—The American University 
as Publisher: a digest of a report on 
American University Presses. Norman: U. 
of Okla. Press, 1949. 31 pp. 

Leach, Maria and Jerome Fried (eds.).— 
Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary of 
Folklore, Mythology, and Legend. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1949. xii + 531 
pp. $7.50. 

Spitzer, Leo—A Method of ay 
Literature. Northampton: Smith College, 
1949. 149 pp. 

Terracini, Benvenuto.—Guida allo studio 
della linguistica storica. I. Profilo storico- 
critico. Rome: Edizioni dell’Ateneo. 275 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ENGLISH 


Campbell, A. (ed).—Encomium Emmae 
Reginae. London: Royal Historical Society, 
1949. Pp. Ixix + 108. 

Cestre, Charles and Dubois, Marguerite- 
Marie. — Grammaire compléte de la langue 
anglaise. Paris: Larousse, 1949. Pp. 591. 
Fr. 725. 

French, J. Milton.— The life records of 
John Milton, Vol. 1. New Brunswick: 
Rutgers Univ. Press, 1949. . x + 446. 
$5.00. (Rutgers Studies in English, No, 7.) 

Giinther, Alfred.—Der junge Shakespeare. 
7 unbekannte jahre. diirsch : Ex-Libris, 
1949. Pp. 249. SFr. 13.60. 

Hildburgh, W. L.—English alabaster carv- 
ings as records of the medieval religious 
drama. Oaford: Society of Antiquaries of 
london, 1949. Pp. 50. Twenty-one plates. 
lis, (Separate from Archaeologia, XCIII, 
51-101.) 

Hunt, Cecil.—A dictionary of word 
makers. With illustrations by John Nicol- 
son. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1949. Pp. 176. $3.75. 

Quadri, Goffredo.—Shakespeare e la matu- 
rita della coscienza tragica. Florence: La 
nuova Italia, 1947. Pp. 110. L. 200. 

Robertson, D. A. Jr. (ed.).—English insti- 
tute essays, 1948. New York: Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1949. Pp. x + 219. $3.00. 

Swart, J—Thomas Sackville. A study in 
sixteenth century poetry. Groningen: Wol- 
ters, 1949. Pp. 140. 

Turner, Lorenzo D.—Africanisms in the 
Gullah Dialect. Chicago: U. of C. Press, 
149. Pp. 330. $7.50. 

Vincent, E. R.—Byron, Hobhouse and Fos- 
colo. Cambridge: CUP, 1949. Pp. vii + 
135, $2.75. 

Wagner, Bernard M.—The appreciation of 
Shakespeare: a collection of criticism— 
philosophic, literary, and esthetic—by great 
writers and scholar-critics of the eighteenth, 
nineteenth, and twentieth centuries. Wash- 
mgton: Georgetown Univ. Press, 1949. Pp. 
xi + 48] + 40. $5.00. 


GERMAN 


Alewyn, Richard.—Hofmannsthals Wand- 
lung (Vortrag). [Wissenschaft u. Gegen- 
wart, Nr. 18.] Frankfurt a.M.: Kloster- 
mann [1949]. 29 pp. M. 1.75. 


Vv 


Archiv fOr Literatur und Volksdichtung. 
Im Auftrag d. Verb. dt. Vereine f. Volks- 
kunde. Hrsg. von John Meier, Erich See- 
mann, Werner Kohlschmidt. Bd. 1. Lahr, 
Baden: Schauenburg, 1949. 271 pp. M. 20.- 

Baumer, Gertrud.—Ricarda Huch. Tii- 
— R. Wunderlich, 1949. 71 pp. M. 

Bebler, Emil—Conrad Ferdinand Meyer 
und Gottfried Kinkel. Ihre persénlichen 
Beziehungen auf Grund ihres Briefwechsels. 
Dargestellt. Ziirich: Rascher [1949]. 83 pp. 

Benz, Richard. —Goethes Leben. Ham- 
burg: Chr. Wegener, 1949. 62 pp. M. 2.50. 

Bohm, Hans.—Walther von der Vogel- 
weide. Minne, Reich, Gott. [2. Aufl]. 
Stuttgart: K. F. Koehler, 1949. 191 pp. 
M. 4.80. 

Braune, Wilh.— Althochdeutsches Lese- 
buch. Zusammengestellt u. mit Wérterbuch 
versehen. 11. Aufl. bearb. v. Karl Helm. 
Halle: Niemeyer, 1949. 243 pp. M. 7.20. 

Brentano, Bernard von.—August Wilhelm 
Schlegel. Geschichte eines romantischen 
Geistes. [4.-10. Tsd.]. Stuttgart: Cotta 
[1949]. 293 pp. M. 10.- 

Buchwald, Reinhard.—Bekennende Dich- 
tung. 2 Dichterbildnisse: Ricarda Huch u. 
Hermann Hesse. Stuttgart: Hirzel, 1949. 
86 pp. M. 4— 

Burckhardt, Carl J.—Erinnerungen an 
Hofmannsthal und Briefe des Dichters. 
Miinchen: Rinn, [1948]. 104 pp. M. 4.- 

Cysarz, Herbert.—Weltriitsel im Wort. 
Studien zur europiischen Dichtung und 
Philosophie. Wien: Berglandverlag [1948]. 
321 pp. S. 48.- 

Emde, Ursula.—Rilke und Rodin. Mit 40 
Abb. Marburg, Lahn: Kunstgeschichtliches 
Seminar, 1949. 115 pp., 40 plates. M. 6- 

Fontane, Theodor. — Briefe an Friedrich 
Paulsen. Bern: K. Diirr. [1949]. 8 pp., 
16 leaves. M. 9.50. 

Frélich, Karl—Die Goslarer Strafenna- 
men. Ein Beitrag zur stidtischen Verfass- 
ungstopographie des Mittelalters u. zur 
vergl. Strafennamenforschung. [Giefener 
Beitriige 3. dt. Philologie. 90.] GieBen: 
Schmitz, 1949. 150 pp. M. 6.80. 

Goethe.—Briefwechsel zwischen Goethe u. 
Zelter. 1799-1832. Hrsg. v. Gerhard Frieke 
[Geleit des Geistes]. Niirmberg: H. Carl 
[1949]. 219 pp. M. 5.50. 

Gutenbrunner, Siegfried. — Schleswig-Hol- 
steins ilteste Literatur von der Kimbernzeit 
bis zur Gudrundichtung. Kiel: Mihlau, 
1949. 103 pp. M. 3.75. 


Haage, Richard.—Thomas Manns “ Lotte 
in Weimar”—eine Bereicherung unseres 
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Goethe-Bildes? Ein Vortrag. [Schriftenreihe 
d. Goethe-Ges. in Weimar, Ortsvereinigung 
Kiel. H. 1.] Kiel: Miihlau, 1949. 32 pp. 
M. 1.50, 

Hass, Hans-Egon.—Heinrich Heine. Ein 
Vortrag. [Akademische Vortrige u. Abhand- 
lungen-11]. Bonn: Bouvier, 1949. 36 pp. 
M. 1.50. 

Hirth, Friedrich.— Heinrich Heine und 
seine franzésischen Freunde. Mainz: Kup- 
ferberg [1949]. 233 pp. M. 10.20. 

Hock, Erich—Franz Grillparzer, Besin- 
nung auf Humanitit. [Geistiges Europa]. 
Hamburg: Hoffmann u. Campe, 1949. 100 
pp. M. 2.20. 

Holthusen, Hans Egon.—Die Welt ohne 
Transzendenz. Eine Studie zu Thomas 
Manns “Dr. Faustus” u.s. Nebenschriften. 
Hamburg: Ellermann, 1949. 68 pp. M.3.20. 

Houben, H. H.—Gespriiche mit Heine. 
Gesammelt u. hrsg. (2. Aufl.). Potsdam: 
ge & Loening [1949]. XV, 1157 pp. 

. 18- 

Jaime, Edward. — Stefan George und die 
Weltliteratur [Schriften f. Geistesbezie- 
hungen 1]. Ulm: Aegis-Verl. [1949]. 111 
pp. M. 3.50. 

Jaspers, Karl.—Unsere Zukunft und 
Goethe. [Vortrag]. Bremen: Storm, 1949. 
37 pp. M. 2- 

Kahle, Wilhelm.—Goethe und das Chris- 
tentum. Diilwen, Westf.: Laumann [1949]. 
55 pp. M. 1.80. 

Karell, Viktor.—Goethe im Egerland. Sein 
Leben, Forschen u. Dichten in den Eger- 
linder Weltbiidern 1785-1823. [Biicher d. 
Heimat, Bd. 34.]. [Altéffing: Coppenrath], 
1949. 114 pp. M. 1.20. 

Korner, Josef.—LKinfiihrung in die Poetik. 
Frankfurt a. M.: Schulte-Bulmke, 1949. 60 
pp. M. 2.50. 

Korff, H. A—Geist der Goethezeit. Ver- 
such einer ideellen Entwicklung der klas- 
sisch-romantischen Literaturgeschichte. T. 3. 
Romantik: Friihromantik. 2. Aufl, Leip- 
zig: Hirzel, 1949. XV, 627 pp. M. 16.- 

Kruse, Hellmut.—Wolf Graf von Kale- 
kreuth. Ein friihvollendeter Dichter. Ham- 
burg: Kroner, 1949. 182 pp. M. 5.80. 

Lexer, Matthias. — Mittelhochdeutsches 
Taschenworterbuch. 25. iiberarb. Aufl. Leip- 
vig: Hirzel, 1949. VIII, 343 pp. M. 9.50. 

Luther, Arthur.—Studien zur deutschen 
Dichtung. [Essais. Folge 1.] Kuppenheim: 
Elpris-Verl. [1949]. 161 pp. M. 6.— 

Mann, Otto.—Lessing. Sein und Leistung. 
7 la von Schroeder [1949]. 420 pp. 

14- 


Martini, Fritz—Vom Geist der Dichtung. 


vil 


Gediichtnisschrift fiir Robert Petsch. Hrsg, 
Hamburg: Hoffmann und Campe, 1949. 409 
pp. M. 25.- 

Mass, Joachim.—Die Geheimwissenschaft 
der Literatur. 8 Volesungen zur Anre 
einer Asthetik d. Dichterischen. [Berlin]; 
Suhrkamp-Verl. 1949. 163 pp. M. 5. 

Milch, Werner.—Striéme, Formeln, Mani- 
feste. 3 Vortriige zur Geschichte d. deu- 
tschen Literatur im 20 Jh. [Marburger 
Reike. H. 1.] Marburg: Simons Verl, 1949, 
90 pp. M. 4.- 

Millas, Jorge—Goethe y el espiritu del 
Fausto. Puerto Rico: Editorial universi- 
taria, Universidad de Puerto Rico, 1949, 
59 pp. 

Moret, André.—Anthologie du Minnesang. 
Introduction, Textes, Notes et Glossaire, 
[Bibliothéque de Philologie Germanique, 
XIII). Paris: Aubier, 1949. 305 pp. 

Morgan, B. Q. and A, R. Hohlfeld (eds.)— 
German Literature in British Magazines, 
1750-1860. Madison: U. of Wis. Press, 
1949. v + 364 pp. $5.00. 

Navarro, Oscar.—Kafka e la crisi della 
fede. Turin: Taylor, 1948. 109 pp. L. 330, 

Nobel, Alfons.—Frau von Stein. Goethes 
Freundin und Feindin. Mit 17 Abb. [Miin- 
chen}: Miinchner Verl. [1949]. 282 pp. 


M. 11.50. 

Oppel, Horst. — Das Shakespeare-Bild 
Goethes. Mainz: Kirchheim [1949]. 118 
pp. M. 4.80. 

Petry, Karl.— Handbuch zur deutschen 
Literaturgesch. Bd. 1. 2. [Nebst] Titel- u 


Namenregister. Kéln: Pick, 1949. 1064, 
27 pp. M. 37.50. 
Raabe, August.—Goethe und _ Luther. 


Bonn: Réhrscheid, 1949. 151 pp. M. 6.80. 

Rang, Florens Christian, u. Rang, Bern- 
hard.—Goethes “Selige Sehnsucht.” Ein 
Gespriich um die Méglichkeit einer christ- 
lichen Deutung. Freiburg: Herder [1949]. 
vii, 80 pp. M. 2.80. 

Schweitzer, Albert.—Goethe. 3 Reden. 
Miinchen: Biederstein, 1949. 67 ff. M. 2.80. 

Trapp, Marianne.—Goethes naturphilo- 
sophische Denkweise. [Kleine philos. Reihe. 
2.] Stuttgart: Frommann, 1949. 93 pp. 
M. 2.40. 

Troll, Wilhelm.—Goethe und die christ- 
liche Tradition des Abendlantles. [Aus: 
Reitriage zur christlichen Philosophie. H. 2]. 
Mainz: Kupferberg [1947]. 30 pp. 50 Pf. 

Vitens, Siegfried.—Die Faustgestalt in der 
Weltliteratur. Oeynhausen: 3. Z. Minden 
i. W.: Lutzeyer [1949]. 40 pp. M. 2.10. 

Wolffheim, Hans.—Wielands Begriff der 
Humanitit. Hamburg: Hoffmann u. Campe, 
1949. 335 pp. M. 9.80. 
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SWEDISH 


Mortensen, B. M. E. and Downs, B. W.— 
Strindberg. An Introd. to His Life and 
Work. ew York: Cambridge U. Press, 
1950. xii + 234 pp. $2.75. 


FRENCH 


Atkinson, Geoffroy.—Les Idées de Balzac 
daprés la Comédie humaine. T. III: Influ- 
ences du milieu, Théories politiques, Senti- 
ments religieux, Sciences occultes. T. IV: 
la morale, Les Sentiments politiques. 
Geneva: Droz, 1949. 116 + 116 pp. 

Camagna, E. M.—Le epopee francesi. 
Messina: Ferrara, 1948. 80 pp. L. 394. 

Carré, Jean-Marié.—Autour de Verlaine et 
de Rimbaud, dessins inédits de Verlaine, 
Nouveau et Delahaye, classés et présentés. 
Paris: Univ. de Paris, 1949. vii + 168 pp. 
Fr. 1600. 

Cohen, Gustave.— La Vie littéraire en 
France au moyen Age. Paris: Tallandier, 
1949. 477 pp. Fr. 350. 

Corneille-—Clitandre, éd. du texte de 1632 
avee des variantes et un lexique par R.-L. 
Wagner. Geneva: Droz, 1949. xvii + 151 


pp. 

Falconi, Carlo—Jean Paul Sartre. Mo- 
dena: Guanda, 1948. 295 pp. L. 600. 

Gide, André.— Anthologie de la ie 
francaise. Paris: Gallimard, 1949. li+ 
793 pp. Fr. 1550. 

Grant, Elliott M. (ed.).—Four French 
Plays of the Twentieth Century (Marchands 
de gloire, Secret d’Arvers, Siegfried, An- 
- New York: Harper, 1949. 338 pp. 
Green, F. C—The Mind of Proust. New 
York: Cambridge U. Press, 1950. iv+ 
546 pp. $4.50. 

Roques, Mario.—Etudes de littérature 
francaise. Geneva: Droz, 1949. 162 pp. 

Siciliano, Italo.—Lirici francesi dell’ Otto- 
cento. Vol. I: Baudelaire. Venice: Sorteni, 
1948. 202 pp. L. 900. , 

Stendhal—La Chartreuse de Parme, ed. 
Kurt Wais. 2 vols. Reutlingen: Continen- 
tal-Verlag, 1948. 

Suchier, Hermann (ed.).—Zwei altfran- 
sisische Reimpredigten [Grant mal fist 
Adam and Deu le omnipotent]. Neu heraus- 
gegeben von Walther Suchier. Halle: Nie- 
mayer, 1949. x+144 pp. (Bibliotheca 
Yormannica, 1.) 

Tocqueville, Alexis de.—Recollections, ed. 
J.P. Mayer. New York: Columbia U. Press, 
1949, 358 pp. 


vu 


Wagner, R. Léon (ed.).—Textes d’étude 
(ancien et moyen francais) [Serments de 
Strasbourg to Mbolinet]. Jille: Giard 
(Geneva: Droz), 1949. xliv + 206 pp. 


ITALIAN 


Alfieri, Vittorio—Rime e Satire, a cura 
di Luigi Fassd. Turin: Utet, 1949. 605 pp. 
L. 1700. 

Saul. Con introd. e commento di 
Domenico Guerri. Florence: Vallecchi, 1949. 
75 pa L. 150. 

Alighieri, Dante—La divina Commedia. 
Purgatorio. Commento di Stefano Ignudi. 
Padua: Il Messaggero di 8S. Antonio, 1949. 
xvi + 489 pp. 

Barlozzini, Guido.—La canzone di Giacomo 
Leopardi ad Angelo Mai. Rome: Ed. dell’- 
Ateneo, 1947. 107 pp. 

Introduzione alla letteratura italiana 
moderna. Rome: Ed. dell’Ateneo, 1948. 83 
pp. L. 400. 

Belvederi, Raffaele—tIl Principe di Nic- 
cold Machiavelli. Sintesi. Rovigno: Ster, 
1948. 146 pp. L. 290. 

Busetto, Natale.—Storia della lingua 
italiana. La prosa del Machiavelli. Padua: 
Ed. Liviana, 1948. 68 pp. L. 500. 

Cagna, Nuccia.—Pastelli danteschi. Ver- 
celli: La Sesia, 1948. 67 pp. L. 300. 

Catalano, Michele.—La scuola poetica 
siciliana. Messina: Ferrara, 1948. 136 pp. 
L. 600. 

Croce, Benedetto.—La letteratura della 
nuova Italia. Sagei eritici. Ed. riveduta 
dall’autore, Vol. III. Bari: Laterza, 1949. 
407 pp. L. 1400. 

Nuove pagine sparse. 2 vols. Naples: 


Ricciardi, 1948-49. viii + 384-4 298 pp. 
L. 2000. 

Cultrera, Giovanni.—La poesia eroica 
italiana. Catania: Studio ed. moderno, 


1948. 79 pp. L. 200. 

De Robertis, Giuseppe.—Primi studi man- 
zoniani e altre cose. Florence: Le Monnier, 
1949. 199 pp. 

Donini, Filippo.—Vita e poesia di Sergio 
Corazzini. Turin: De Silva, 1948. xviii + 
284 pp. 

Enciclopedia italiana.—II Ap 
Rome: Ist. dell’Enciclopedia ital., 
1139 pp. 

Falqui, Enrico.—D’Annunzio e noi. Padua: 
Ed. Liviana, 1948. 131 pp. L. 250. 

Fubini, Mario.—Stile, linguaggio, poesia. 
Milan: Marzorati, 1948. 90 pp. 

Fraticelli, V. L.—Incontri con Ada Negri. 
Naples: D. Conte, 1948. 101 pp. L. 300. 
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Inghilleri Di Villadauro, Nelly.—Dino | 


Campana. II suo significato ed il suo valore 
nello svolgimento della poesia italiana con- 
temporanea, Rieti: Il Girasole, 1948. 54 


Pp- 

Intagliata, A—La vera Beatrice di Dante. 
Siracusa: Randazzo, 1948. 20 pp. 

Laini, Giovanni.— Leopardi. Florence: 
Barbera, 1948. 347 pp. 800. 

Machiavelli, Niccold.—Tutte le opere, a 
cura di Francesco Flora e di Carlo Cordié. 
Vol. I. Milan: Mondadori, 1949. Ixxii + 
740 pp. L. 2500. 

Momigliano, Attilio—Questioni e correnti 
di storia letteraria. Milan: rati, 
1949. 965 pp. L. 3000. 

Nardi, Piero.—Vita e tempo di Giuseppe 
Giacosa. Milan: Mondadori, 1949. 926 pp. 
L. 2500. 

Pesenti, Gustavo.—Il Manzoni e Tlora 
— Borgo 8. Dalmazzo: Bertello, 1948. 

pp. 

Petrocchi, Giorgio.—Fede e poesia dell’- 
Ottocento. Padua: Ed. Liviana, 1948. 123 
pp. 

—— Matteo Bandello. Florence: Le Mon- 
nier, 1949. 183 pp. L. 500. 

Pisani, Giovanni.—Breve Vocabolario della 
lingua italiana. Milan: Ed. La prora, 1947. 
441 pp. L. 500. 

Romand Angelo.—Silvio Pellico. Ber- 
gamo: Ed. Marcelliana, 1948. 229 pp. 

Russo, Luigi—Petrarca. Pisa: Libreria 
goliardica, 1947. 134 pp. L. 450. 

Tasso, Torquato.—Rime, a cura di Enrico 
Falqui. 3 vols. Rome: Colombo, 1949. 293 
+ 304 + 256 pp. 

Terracini, Benvenuto.—Corso di  glot- 
tologia. Introd. allo studio della linguistica 
storica. Turin: Gheroni, 1948. 80 pp. 
Guida allo studio della linguistica 
storica. Vol. I. Profilo storico-critico. 
Rome: Ed. dell’Ateneo, 1949. 276 pp. 
L. 1250. 

Zambon, Vittorio.— Filoni della 
pascoliana. Padua: Ed. Liviana, 1948. 61 
pp. L. 200. 

Zoja, Nella.— Luigi Pirandello. Brescia: 
Ed. Morcelliana, 1948. 241 pp. 


SPANISH 


Arniches Barrera, Carlos.—Teatro com- 

leto. Prél. por E.M. del Portillo. T. III. 

adrid: Aguilar, 1948. 1256 pp. 

Bertini, G. M.—La poesia di Garcia Lorca. 
Turin: Viretto, 1948. 181 pp. 

——Saggi di drammatica  spagnola. 
Turin: 8.1. E., 1948. 52 pp. 


viii 


Cat4logo de revistas espafiolas. Madrid: 
Eds. Cultura Hispanica, 1948. vi + 216 pp. 

Cotarelo Valedor, Armando. — Padrén 
literario de Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, 
Madrid: Inst. de Espafia, 1948. 587 pp. 

Cuervo, R. J.—E) castellano en América, 
Buenos Aires: E] Ateneo, 1947. 520 pp. 

De Avenell, V. M.—Everyday Spanish 
Conversation. London: Harrap, 1948. 2/6, 

Fernandez Pousa, Ram6én.—{ndice de pub- 
licaciones diarias y periddicas espafiolas, 
Madrid: Subsecretaria de Educacién Popu- 
lar, 1949. 110 pp. 

Griera, A.—Bibliografia lingiiistica cata- 
lana. Barcelona: Investigaciones Cientificas, 
1947. 84 pp. 

Herrero Garcia Miguel—Vida de Cer- 
vantes. Madrid: Editora Nacional, 1948. 
649 pp. 

Inséa Rodriguez, Ramén.—Miguel de Cer- 
vantes. El hombre y su obra. Guayaquil: 
Universidad, 1947. 21 pp. 

Quifiones Pardo, Octavio.—Interpretacién 
de la poesia popular. Bogotdé: Ministerio de 
Educacién, 1947. 199 pp. 

Rodriguez Herrera, Esteban. — Observa- 
ciones acerca del género de los nombres. 2 
vols, Havana: . Lex, 1947. 509 + xiv 
+ 620 pp. 

Tasis, Rafael (ed.).—Antologia de la 
Poesia Catalana. Barcelona: Edit. Selecta, 
1949. 275 pp. 


PORTUGUESE 


Ameal, Jo4o.—Panorama de la littérature 
portugaise contemporaine. Paris: Eds, du 
Sagittaire, 1949. 285 pp. Fr. 310. 

Carvalho, Joaquim.—Estudos sobre a cul- 
tura portuguesa. Vol. II. Coimbra: Uni- 
versidade, 1948. 351 pp. 

Machado, E. P. e J. P. (eds.).—Cancio- 
neiro da Biblioteca Nacional. Lisbon: Re- 
vista de Portugal, 1948. 

Stavrou, C.— Brazilian-Portuguese Pro- 
nunciation. New York: McKay, 1947. 152 


pp- $2.50. 
GENERAL 


Battisti, Carlo—Avviamento allo studio 
del latino volgare. Bari: “ Leonardo da 
Vinci,” 1949. iv + 349 pp. 

Krauss, Werner.—Gesammelte Aufsitze 
zur Literatur- und Sprachwissenschaft. 
Frankfurt a. M.: Klostermann [1949]. 469 
pp. M. 24.- 

Tuveson, E. L.—Millennium and Utopia. 
A Study in the Background of the Idea of 
Progress. Berkeley: U. of Cal. Press, 1949. 
xiv + 254 pp. $3.50. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ENGLISH 


Adam, G. F.—Three contemporary Anglo- 
Welsh novelists: Jack Jones, Rhys Davies 
and Hilda Vaughan. Bern: Francke, 1949. 
Pp. 109. Fr. 12. 

Baker, J. E. (ed.).—The Reinterpretation 
of Victorian Literature. Princeton: Prince- 
ton U. Press, 1950. Pp. x + 236. $3.75. 

Barrault, Jean-Louis.—A propos de Shake- 
speare et du théftre. Paris: La Parade, 
1949. Pp. 112. Fr. 480. 

Bowers, Fredson.—Principles of bibliogra- 
phical description. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1949. Pp. xvii + 505. 
$10.00. 

Bowyer, J. W. and J. L. Brooks (eds.).— 
The Victorian Age. Prose, Poetry, and 
Drama. New York: Crofts, 1947. xx+ 
1188 pp. 

Clifford, J. L. and Landa, L. A., (eds.).— 
Pope and his contemporaries. Essays pre- 
sented to George Sherburne. Ozford: OUP, 
1949. Pp. 278. $6.00. 

Colbourne, Maurice.—The real Bernard 
Shaw. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1950. Pp. 342. Thirty plates. $4.75. 

Dietrich, Gerhard.—Die syntax der ‘do’- 
umschreibung (bei ‘ have,’ ‘ be,’ ‘ ought’ and 
‘used(to)’): Auf  sprachgeschichtlicher 
grundlage dargestellt. rlin u. Hamburg. 
Westermann: 1949. Pp. 172. 

Eby, Edwin Harold—A concordance of 
Walt Whitman’s Leaves of Grass and 
Selected Prose Writings. Seattle: U. of 
Washington Press, 1949. xvi + 256 pp. 

Graham, John.—Letters of Thomas Car- 
lyle to William Graham. Princeton: 
Princeton Univ. Press, 1950. Pp. xx + 86. 


$2.50. 
Hall, James and Steinmann, Martin 
(eds.).—The permanence of Yeats. New 


Maemillan, 1950. Pp. vii + 414. 
.00. 

Jones, C. W. (ed.).—Medieval literature in 
translation. New York: Longmans, Green, 
1950. Pp. xx + 1004. $6.00. 

_ Jones, Daniel.—Phonetic readings in Eng- 
lish. Heidelberg: Winter, 1949. Pp. 98. 
D.M. 7.80. 

Willard, Charles B—Whitman’s American 
fame. Providence: Brown Univ. Press, 
1950. Pp. 269. $4.00. 


Woodcock, George.—The paradox of Oscar 
Wilde. New York: Macmillan, 1950. Pp. 
250. $3.50. 


GERMAN 


Baescke, Georg.—Die Uherlieferung des 
althochdeutschen Tatfian. [Hallische Mono- 
graphien. Nr. 4.] Halle: Niemeyer, 1948. 
30 pp. M. 5.50. 

Baumer, Gertrud—Frau Rath Goethe. 
Die Mutter der Weisheit. Tiibingen, Stutt- 
gart: R. Wunderlith (1949). 107 pp. 
M. 3.80. 

Blume, Friedrich—Goethe und die Musik. 
Kassel: Birenreiter-Verl. [1948.] 100 pp. 
M. 2.40. 

Du Bos, Charles.—Goethe. Paris: Corréa, 
1949. 409 pp. Fr. 510. 

Endres, F. C.—Goethe und die Frei- 
maurerei. Basel: “ Freundschaft und Be- 
stiindigkeit,” 1949. 113 pp. SFr. 7.50. 

Erdmann, Hans.—Goethe im volkstiim- 
lichen Lied und Chorsatz. Bearb. Hrsg. 
von Goethe-Ausschuss Land Mecklenburg. 
Schwerin: Petermiinken-Verl. [1949.] 88 
pp. M. 2.10. 

Fehr, Karl.—Jeremias Gotthelf, Mensch, 
Erzieher, Dichter. Ein Lebensbild. Bern: 
Schweizer, 1949. 56 pp. SFr. .80. 

Frankel, Jonas.—Goethes Erlebnis des 
Schweiz. St. Gallen: Tschudy, 1949. 58 pp. 

Frick, Sigisbert—Heinrich Federer und 
Italien. Basel: Hess, 1949. ii + 159 pp. 
SFr. 10.80. 

Frings, Theodor.—Grundlegung einer Ge- 

schichte der deutschen Sprache. Halle: 
Niemeyer, 1948. 109 pp. M. 6.60. 
Antike und Christentum an der 
Wiege d. deutschen Sprache. [= Berichte 
iiber die Verhandlungen d. Sachs. Akad. d. 
Wiss. zu Leipzig Philol.-hist. Kl. Bd. 97, 
1949]. Berlin: Akademie-Verl. 1949. 35 pp. 
M. 3.- 

Harcourt, Robert d’—La religion de 
Goethe. Paris: Le Roux, 1949. 136 pp. 
Fr. 420. 

Jaeger, H. P.—Hdélderlin-Novalis, Grenzen 
der Sprache. Ziirich: Atlantis Verlag, 1949. 
135 pp. 

Morike, Eduard.—Briefe. Auswahl und 
Einl. von Werner Zemp. Ziirich: Manesse 
Verlag, 1949. 470 pp. 

Moret, André.—Anthologie du Minnesang. 
Paris: Aubier, 1949. 308 pp. Fr. 645. 
(Bibl. de philologie germanique.) 

Muckermann, Friedrich.—Goethe. Lu- 
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cerne: Schweizer Volksbuchgemeinde, 1949. 
352 pp. SFr. 14.50. 

Schmid, Karl—Johann Wolfgang Goethe. 
Bild eines Menschen. Ziirich: Artemis- 
Verlag, 1949. 21 pp. 

Stockum, Th. C. van, en A. Schierbeek.— 
Goethe en de Nederlandse geschiedenis. 
Goethe als natuuronderzoeker. Groningen: 
Wolfers, 1949. 52 pp. 

Storm, Theodor.—Immensee, ed. B. Q. 
Morgan and E. O. Wooley. Boston: Heath, 
1949. xxxii + 224 pp. 1.48. 

Stucki, Alfred—Meta Heusser-Schweizer. 
Die christliche Dichterin. Basel: Majer, 
1949. 112 pp. SFr. 4.50. 

Suter, Rudolf.—Die baseldeutsche Dich- 
tung vor J. P. Hebel. Basel: Vineta Verlag, 
1949. viii + 152 pp. SFr. 15. 

Von den Steinen, Wolfram.—Das Zeitalter 
Goethes. Bern: Francke, 1949. 395 pp. 
SFr. 14.50. 

Weinheber, Josef—itber die Dichtkunst. 
Ziirich: Scientia-Verlag, 1949. 103 pp. 
SFr. 5.80. 


DUTCH 


Karsten, G.—100 jaar Nederlandse phi- 


lologie. M. de Vries en zijn school. Leiden: 
Nederlandsche U. M. 238 pp. 

Vooys, Is. P. de.—Bij het lezen van Albert 
Verwey’s gedichten. Arnhem: Van Loghum 
Slaterus, 1949. 176 pp. 

Renier, F. G.—Dutch-English and English- 
Dutch Dictionary. London: Routledge, 1949. 
xviii + 572 pp. 10/6. 

Vooys, C. G. N. de.—Conrad Busken Huet. 
The Hague: Daamen, 1949. 244 pp. 


FRENCH 


Pierre. — Montaigne, 
Paris: Delmas, 


Barriére, 
lhomme frangais. 
206 pp. Fr. 375. 

Basset, André.—Les Troubadours limou- 
sins. Limoges: Rivet, 1949. 32 pp. Fr. 75. 

Beerli, Otto.—La prose de Juste Olivier. 
Zurich: Juris-Verlag, 1949. 74 pp. SFr. 6. 

Bénac, Henri.—Le Classicisme, textes 
réunis et présentés. Paris: Hachette, 1949. 
124 pp. Fr. 85. 

Benda, Julien.—Trois idoles romantiques. 
Le dynamisme, l’existentialisme, la dialec- 
tique matérialiste. Geneva: Mont-Blanc, 
1948. 175 pp. 


genti- 
1949. 


Bloch, 0. et W. v. Wartburg.—Diction- 
naire étymologique de la langue frangaise. 
Paris: Presses universitaires, 1950. xxxii + 
651 pp. 


Bovée, A. G. and A. Guinnard.—L’Ami 
Bob. New York: Macmillan, 1949. 222 pp. 
$1.60. 

Brereton, G.—Concise French Verb Book. 
London: U. of London Press, 1949. 72 pp. 
2/3. 

Brugmans, H.—Les trésors littéraires de 
la France. Histoire et anthologie. Gro- 
ningen: Wolters, 1949. 444 pp. 

Brunot, G. F. et Ch. Bruneau.—Précis de 
grammaire historique de la langue fran- 
gaise. Paris: Masson, 1949. 682 pp. 
Fr. 1200. 

Clouard, Henri.—Histoire de la littérature 
francaise du symbolisme & nos jours. T. II, 
De 1915 & 1940. Paris: Albin Michel, 1949, 
704 pp. Fr. 900. 

Constant, Benjamin et Mme de Staél— 
Lettres & un ami, éd. Jean Mistler. Neu- 
chatel: Edit. de la Baconniére, 1949, 253 
pp. Fr. 390. 

Corbiére, Tristan.—Poémes, présentés par 
Guy Lévis-Mano. Paris: Lévis-Mano, 1949. 
70 pp. Fr. 340. 

Coulon, Philippe de.—Henri Michaux 
poete de notre société. Neuchatel: La Bacon- 
niére, 1949. 276 pp. SFr. 8. 

Digot, Jean.—Poétes du Rouergue. Rodez: 
Saintier, 1949. 48 pp. Fr. 100. 

Dreher, S. et M. Rolli—Bibliographie de 
la littérature francaise 1930-1939. Geneva: 
Droz, 1949. 458 pp. SFr. 60. 

Drouillet, Jean—Pages choisies d’Henri 

Bachelin. Paris: Crépin Leblond, 1949. 
288 pp. Fr. 400. 
Romanciers et conteurs Nivernais. 
Paris: Crépin Leblond, 1949. 190 pp. 
Fr. 150. 

Finot, Dr André.—Essais de clinique lit- 


téraire. Les Amis de Flaubert. Maxime 
Du Camp. Issoudun: Gaignault, 1949. 83 
pp. Fr. 200. 

Friedrich, Hugo.— Montaigne. Bern: 


Francke, 1949. 512 pp. 

Fusero, Clemente.—Stendhal. Milan: Mon- 
dadori, 1949. 270 pp. L. 250. 

Gibson, A. D.—Causeries; la Vie scolaire. 
New York: Holt, 1949. xii + 194 pp. $1.84. 

Giraud, Victor.—Pascal, T. I. Essai de 
biographie psychologique. T. II. Les Pensées. 
Paris: Bonne Presse, 1949. 216 + 216 pp. 
Fr. 600. 

Halphen, L., J. Calvet, etc.—Aspects de 
l'Université de Paris. Paris: Albin Michel, 
1949. 272 pp. Fr. 390. 

Haudricourt et Vuilland.—Essai pour "ne 
histoire structurale de phonétisme francais. 
Paris: Klincksieck, 1949. 160 pp. Fr. 400. 
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Hedgcock, F. A.— Modern Constructive 
French. London: U. of London Press, 1949. 
180 pp. 5s. 

Held, Mariette.— Charles Nodier et le 
romantisme. Bienne: Ed. du chandelier, 
1949. 101 pp. SFr. 6. 

Huebener and Neuschatz.—Parlez-vous 
francais? A First Book in French. Revised 
ed. Boston: Heath, 1949. xviii + 515 pp. 

Jaloux, Edmond.—D’Eschyle & Giraudoux. 
L’Esprit des livres. Paris: Libr. universelle 
de France, 1949. 320 pp. Fr. 350. 

—— Les saisons littéraires 1896-1903. Les 
mémoires d’une génération. Ibid., 1949. 348 
pp. Fr. 280. 

Keeler, Sister Mary Jerome.—Le francais 
vivant. Chicago: Loyola U. Press, 1949. 
xiv+416 pp. $2.20. 

Lafuma, Louis.—Recherches pascaliennes. 
Paris: Delmas, 1949. 160 pp. Fr. 300. 

La Rochefoucauld, E. de.—Images de Paul 
Valéry. Paris: Le Roux, 1949. 120 pp. 
Fr. 425. 

Matthey, R., Ch. Linder, M. Lugeon.— 
Aspects scientifiques et littéraires du Pays 
de Vaud. Lausanne: La Concorde, 1949. 
94 pp. 

Mérimée.—Colomba, éd. Maurice Agulhon. 
Paris: Delmas, 1949. 213 pp. Fr. 300. 

Moliére—Pourceaugnac, Amans magnifi- 
ques, Bourgeois Gentilhomme, éd. René 
Bray. Paris: Belles Lettres, 1949. 333 pp. 
(Textes francais. ) 

—— Théatre, éd. Edouard Maynial et 
Fernand Flotre. 2v. Paris: Hachette, 1949. 
Fr. 400. 

Mooy, A.—La romanciére et la vie. Le 
roman psychologique de Mme Riccoboni a 
Mme de Souza. Groningen: Wolters, 1949. 
136 pp. 

Pfeiffer, C. L.—Taste and Smell in Bal- 
zac’s Novels. Tucson: U. of Arizona, 1949. 
120 pp. (U. of Arizona Bulletin no. 6.) 

Proust, Marcel. — Correspondance, _ ed. 
Philip Kolb. Urbana: U. of Ill. Press, 1949. 
ca; 464 pp. (Ill. Studies, XXXIII, nos. 
Riviére, Isabelle—Images d’Alain-Four- 
tier par sa sieur Isabelle. Paris: Emile- 
Paul, 1949. 344 pp. Fr. 200. 

Ruchon, F.-—L’amitié de Stéphane Mal- 
larmé et de Georges Rodenbach. Geneva: 
Cailler, 1949. 176 pp. Fr. 450. 

Fr. et Alain Boase—tLa vie et 
®uvre de Jean de Sponde. Genepa: Cailler, 
1949. 153 pp. SFr. 5. 

Saulnier, V.—Maurice Scéve. 2v. Paris: 

Klincksieck, 1949. 580 + 325 pp. Fr. 1360. 


xi 


Simon, Pierre-Henri.—L’homme en procés. 
Malraux, Sartre, Camus, Saint-Exupéry. 
Neuchatel: La Baconniére, 1950. 156 pp. 
SFr. 5.50. 

Sonet, Jean—Le roman de Barlaam et 
Josaphat. Paris: Vrin, 1949. 315 pp. 
Fr. 1400. 

Talvart, H. et J. Place.—Bibliographie 
des auteurs modernes. T. IX. Paris: Hori- 
zons de France, 1949. 360 pp. Fr. 2000. 

Taxis-Bordozna, Olga.—Mme de Staél. 
Eine Frau kiimpft um die Freiheit. Olten: 
Walter, 1949. 288 pp. 

Van Gennep, A.—Le folklore des Hautes- 
Alpes. T. II. Paris: Maisonnevre, 1949. 
322 pp. Fr. 700. 

Villard, Emile—Guerre et poésie. La 
poésie patriotique francaise de 1914-1918. 
Neuchdtel: La Baconniére, 1949. 324 pp. 
SFr. 9. 


SPANISH 


Aguiar, J. E.—Funk & Wagnalls Eng.-Sp. 
Conversational Dictionary. New York: 
Funk, 1949. xxv + 336 pp. $3.00. _ 

Benitez, Jaime—Palabras a la clase 
graduanda. Universidad de Puerto Rico: 
1949. 40 pp. 

Brenes, Edin.—E] hombre de negro [ele- 
mentary reader]. New York: Macmillan, 
1949. x-+137 pp. $2.00. 

Brun, Ricardo.—Aventuras de conversa- 
cién. New York: Harper, 1949. 265 pp. 
$2.50. 

Castellano, J. R. and C. B. Brown.— 
Shorter Spanish Review Grammar. New 
York: Scribner’s, 1949. x +191 pp. $2.60. 

Chao Espina, Enrique—Pastor Diaz den- 
tro del romanticismo. Madrid: Investi- 
gaciones Cientfficas, 1949. xv + 688 pp. 

Crow, J. A. and G. D.—Panorama de las 
Américas. New York. Holt, 1949. v +232 
+ xxxiii pp. $2.50. 

Gebser, Jean.—Lorca oder Das Reich der 
Miitter. Erinnerungen Federico Garcia 
Lorea. Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 
1949. 74 pp. 

Jones, Willis K. and D. Aquilera Malta.— 
Dos Comedias faciles. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1950. xvi+185 pp. $1.80. 

Riva Palacio, V.—Cuentecitos, retold and 
adapted by Luis Leal. Bk. I. Boston: 
Heath, 1949. iv + 35 pp. 

Rivas, Duque de.—Romances. I. Prél. y 
notas de C. Rivas Cherif. Madrid: Espasa- 
Calpe, 1949. 279 pp. 

Rogers, Paul—Escritores contempordneos 
de México. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1949. 
xxvi + 237 pp. $2.00. 
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Riiegg, August.—Miguel de Cervantes und 
sein Don Quijote. Bern: Francke, 1949. 
488 pp. SFr. 20. 

SAnchez, José (ed.).—Nineteenth-Cen 
Spanish Verse. New York: Appleton, 1949. 
xxvi + 374 pp. $2.50. 

Sell, L. L.—Sp.-Eng. Comprehensive Tech- 
nical Dictionary. New York: Internat. Dict. 
Co., 1949. xi+ 1706 pp. $35.00. 

Seris Homero.—Manual de Bibliografia de 
la literatura espafiola. Primera Parte. Syra- 
euse: Syracuse Univ., Centro de estudios 
hispanicos, 1948. xliv + 422 pp. 

VAzquez Otero, Diego—Vida de Vicente 
Martinez de Espinel. Mélaga: Inst. de Cul- 
tura, 1949. 242 pp. 

Vogan, G. D.—Let’s Talk Spanish. Bk. 2. 
Dallas: Upshaw, 1949. 125 pp. $1.12. 

Wagner, Max Leopold.—Lingua e dialetti 
dell’America spagnola. Florence: Ed. Le 
lingue estere, 1949. 190 pp. L. 700. 


PORTUGUESE 


Boléo, Manuel de Paiva. — Introducio ao 
estudo da filologia portuguesa. Lisbon: Ed. 
da Revista de Portugal, 1946. viii + 150 pp. 


Gonz4lez-Blanco.—Vida y tribulaciones de 
Luis de Camoens. Mewico: Botas, 1946. 
356 pp. 

Morais, Francisco de.—Crénica de Pal- 
meirim de Inglaterra, 2* parte, tomo II, do 
capitulo LXXVI a CXXX, ed. G. de Ulhoa 
Cintra. Sdo Paulo: Anchieta, 1946. 435 pp. 


RUSSIAN 


Bonnard, André.— Vers un humanisme 
nouveau. Réflexions sur la littérature so- 
viétique (1917-47). Lausanne: Ass. Suisse- 
URSS, 1948. 82 pp. SFr. 2.50. 

Baum, W. A.—Russian-Eng. Dictionary of 
Meteorological Terms and _ Expressions. 
Washington: Hobart, 1949. 130 pp. $7.50. 

Brannigan, F. C. and V. Jukova.—Struc- 
ture Drill in Russian. London: Lund, 1949. 
116 pp. 6s. 

Duddington, N. A—Intermediate Russian 
Reader. London: Harrap, 1949. 171 pp. 68. 

Entwistle, W. J. and W. A. Morison. — 
Russian and the Slavonic Languages. Lon- 
don: Faber, 1949. 408 pp. 50s. 

Fastenberg, Rashelle and Moses Ratner.— 
Basic Russian Reader. New York: Pitman, 
1949. ix-+ 269 pp. $3.00. 

Gasparini, Evel—La meteora di Lermon- 
tov. Arte, gente e costumi dell’Ottocento 
russo. Milan: Montuoro, 1947. 181 pp. 


xii 


Jakobson, Roman and E. J. Simmons 
(eds.).—Russian Epic Studies. Philadel- 
phia: American Folklore Society, 1949, 
224 pp. 

Jacques, Agnes.—Beginners’ Russian. New 
York: Farrar, Straus, 1949. 288 pp. $3.50. 

Lavaska, Anna—Russian in Song. Seattle: 
U. of Washington Press, 1949. 78 pp. $2.50. 

Lemieux, C. P.—Russian Conversation and 
Grammar. Annapolis: U. 8. Naval Insti- 
tute, 1949. 216 pp. $3.75. 

Light, L.— Russian Science Readings, 
London: Hirschfeld, 1949. 98 pp. 7/6. 

Luckyj, George and J. B. Rudnyckyj— 
A Modern Ukranian Grammar. Minneapolis: 
U. of Minn. Press, 1949. iv + 186 pp. 
lithotyped. 

Mirskii, D. P.—History of Russian Litera- 
ture, ed. and abr. by F. J. Whitfield. New 
York: Knopf, 1949. xi-+ 518 + xxix pp. 
$5.00. 

Smal-Stocky, Roman.—The Origin of the 
Word “Rus.” Winnipeg: Canadian-Ukra- 
nian Institute, 1949. 22 pp. (Slavistica, 6.) 

Strakhovsky, L. I.—Craftsmen of the 
Word: Three Poets of Modern Russia: 
Gumilyov, Akhamatova, Mandelstam. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard U. Press, 1949. vi + 114 pp. 
$3.00. 

Vakar, N. P.—Study of Meaning in Rus- 
sian; selected readings. 2v. Cambridge: 
Harvard U. Press, 1948. $3.00. 

Wilczkowski, C.— Ecrivains soviétiques. 
Le génie russe sous le contréle totalitaire. 
Paris: Revue des Jeunes, 1949. 336 pp. 
Fr. 360. 

Yarmolinsky, Avrahm (ed.).—Treasury of 
Russian Verse. New York: Macmillan, 1949. 
xix + 314 pp. $5.00. 


LITHUANIAN 


Niedermann, Max, Alfred Senn, und 
Franz Brender.—Wérterbuch der litauischen 
Schriftsprache. Litauisch-Deutsch. 15. Liefe- 
rung. Heidelberg: Winter, 1943. 64 pp. 


GENERAL 


Bibliographie linguistique.— Des années 
1939-47, publ. par le comité international 
de linguistes avec une subvention des Na- 
tions unies. Utrecht: Het Spectrum, 1947. 
xxiv + 237 pp. 

Zoppi, Giuseppe—tTre Scrittori svizzeri: 
C. F. Meyer, C. F. Ramuz, F. Chiesa. 
Ziirich: 8S. A. Ed. poligrafiche, 1949. 64 pp. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ENGLISH 


Allen, R. B.—English grammar. New 
York: American Book Company, 1950. Pp. 
xxi + 303. $2.95. 

Banks, T. H.— Milton’s imagery. New 
York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1950. Pp. 
xiv + 260. $3.50. 

Bestor, Arthur Eugene.—Backwoods Uto- 
pias: the sectarian and Owenite phases of 
communitarian socialism in America, 1663- 
1829. Philadelphia: Univ. of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1950. Pp. xi + 288. $3.50. 

Bush, Douglas.— Science and English 

try: an historical sketch, 1590-1950. 
New York; Oxford, 1950. Pp. vii + 166. 
$3.50. 

Cahen, Jacques-Fernand. — La littérature 
américaine. Paris; Coll. “que sais-je?” 
1949. Pp. 128. Fr. 90. 

Cordasco, Francesco.—The 18th century 
novel. A hand list of general histories and 
articles of the last twenty-five years with a 
notice of bibliographical guides. With an 
introductory note by James R. Foster. 
Brooklyn: Long Island Univ. Press, 1950. 
Pp. 20. (18th Century Bibliographical 
Pamphlets, No. 8.) 

Cordasco, Francesco, ed.—Letters of Tobias 
Smollett: a supplement to the Noyes Col- 
lection with a bibliography of editions of the 
collected works. Madrid: Ortega, 1950. 
Pp. 46. 

Cordasco, Francesco.—A Register of 18th 
Century Bibliographies and References. A 
chronological quarter-century survey rela- 
ting to English literature, booksellers, 
periodicals, ete. Chicago: V. Giorgio, 1950. 
Pp. 74. $2.75. 

Duthie, George I.—Elizabethan shorthand 
and the first quarto of King Lear. Ozford: 
Blackwell, 1950. Pp. 82. 10/6. 

Eliot, George.—Quarry for Middlemarch. 
Edited, with an introduction and notes by 
Anna Theresa Kitchel. Berkeley: Univ. of 
California Press, 1950. Pp. 68. $1.00. 

Farnham, Willard.—Shakespeare’s tragic 
frontier: the world of his final tragedies. 
Berkeley: Univ. of California Press, 1950. 
Pp. 289. $3.75. 

Field, Nathan.— The plays. Edited 
William Peery. Austin Univ. of 
orang 1950. Pp. xiii+ 346. Five plates. 


Franklin, Burt and Legman, G.—David 


Ricardo and Ricardian theory: a biblio- 
graphical checklist. New York: Franklin, 
1950. Pp. 88. $6.50. 

French, F. G—Common errors in English; 
their cause, prevention, and cure. London; 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1949. Pp. 136. 5s. 

Hall, Robert A.—Leave your language 
‘alone! Ithaca; Cornell Univ. Press, 1950. 
Pp. xi + 254. $3.00. 

Hartley, Lodwick.—William Cowper: A 
list of critical and biographical studies pub- 
lished from 1895 to 1949. Raleigh: North 
Carolina State College Press, 1950. Pp. 24. 

Hine, Reginald L.—Charles Lamb and his 
Hertfordshire. New York: Macmillan, 1950. 
Pp. xxv + 374. Fifty-two plates. $3.75. 

Holzknecht, Karl J.—The backgrounds of 
Shakespeare’s plays. New York: American 
Book Co., 1950. Pp. x + 482. Sixty-seven 
illustrations. $4.75. 

Kerby-Miller, Charles, ed.—Memoirs of 
the extraordinary life, works and discoveries 
of Martinus Scriblerus. New Haven; Yale 
Univ. Press, 1950. Pp. ix + 408. $5.00. 

Kirby, T. A. and Woolf, H. B., eds.—Philo- 
logica: the Malone anniversary studies. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1950. Pp. 
x + 382. One plate. $7.50. 

Langland, William.—Visions from Piers 
Plowman. Translated into modern English 
by Nevill Coghill. New York: OUP, 1950. 
Pp. 143. Four plates. $3.00. 

Legge, M. Dominica.——Anglo-Norman in 
the cloisters. Edinburgh: The University 
Press, 1950. Pp. vii+ 147. 14/6. 

Levin, Harry, ed.—Perspectives of criti- 
cism. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 
1950. Pp. xiv + 248. $4.00. 

Lewisohn, Ludwig.—The magic word: 
studies in the nature of poetry. New York: 
Farrar Straus, 1950. Pp. xv +151. $2.75. 


Lovell, E. J.—Byron: the record of a 
quest. Studies in a poet’s concept and treat- 
ment of nature, Austin: Univ. of Texas 
Press, 1949. Pp. 270. 


Lyon, J. S—The Excursion: a study. 
New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1950. Pp. 
xiii + 152. $3.75. (Yale Studies in Eng- 
lish, Volume 114.) 


Mandelbaum, David G. (ed.)—Selected 
writings of Edward Sapir in language, cul- 
ture, personality. Berkeley: Univ. of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1950. Pp. xv + 617. $6.50. 


Matthews, William.—British diaries: an 
annotated bibliography of British diaries 
written between 1442 and 1942. Berkeley: 
Univ. of California Press, 1950. Pp. xxxiv + 
339. $3.75. 
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Michel, Alfred.—Robert Louis Stevenson: 
Sein Verhaltnis zum Bésen. Bern: Francke, 
1949. Pp. 190. (Schweizer Anglistische 
Arbeiten, Band XXI.) 

Pound, Louise.—Selected writings. Lin- 
coln: Univ. of Nebraska Press, 1949. Pp. 
xiv + 365. $5.50. 

Rooney, W. J.—The problem of “ poetry 
and belief” in contemporary criticism. 
Washington: Catholic Univ. Press, 1949. 
Pp. ix + 165. $1.75. 

Schilling, Bernard N.—Conservative Eng- 
land and the case against Voltaire. New 
York: Columbia, 1950. Pp. ix + 394, 
$4.50. 

Smith, L. P. ed.—The golden Shakespeare. 
New York: Macmillan, 1950. Pp. xli+ 
700. $3.00. 

Tatlock, J. S. P.—The legendary history 
of Britain: Geoffrey of Monmouth’s His- 
toria Regum Britanniae and its early ver- 
nacular versions. Berkeley: Univ. of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1950. Pp. xi + 545. $7.50. 

Walker, Imogene B.—James Thomson 
(B. V.): a critical study. Ithaca; Cornell 
Univ. Press, 1950. Pp. ix +212. $2.50, 

Warfel, Harry R.—Charles Brockden 
Brown: American Gothic novelist. Gaines- 
ville: Univ. of Florida Press, 1950. Pp. 
xiii + 255. $4.50. 

Waterhouse, Mary E. (Trans.).—Beowulf 
in modern English. Cambridge: Bowes and 
Bowes, 1950. Pp. xix + 129. 10/6. 


FRENCH 


Aebischer, Paul—Chrestomathie Franco- 
Provengale: Recueil de textes Franco-pro- 
vencaux antérieurs 4 1630. Berne: Francke, 
1950. Pp. 150. Fr. 8.80. (Bibliotheca 
Romanica. Series altera, II.) 

Alberés, R. M.—La révolte des écrivains 
d’aujourd’hui, Paris: Corréa, 1949, 236 pp. 
Fr. 330. 

Arnauld, Mére Marie-Angélique.—Relation 
écrite de ce qui est arrivé de plus con- 
sidérable dans Port-Royal. Paris: Grasset, 
1949. 206 pp. Fr. 450, 

Atkinson, Geoffrey.—Les idées de Balzac 
d’aprés la Comédie Humaine. Tome V. 
Genéve et Lille: Droz et Giard, 1950. Pp. 
136. 

Bachelin, H.—Jules Renard en Nivernais. 
Nos paysans d’aprés Jules Renard. Paris: 
Crépin Leblond, 1949. 160 pp. Fr. 100. 

Baker, L. A—Passages for Training and 
Testing in French Aural Comprehension. 
Bk. I. London: Oliver, 1949. 188 pp. 3/10. 


Bal, Willy.— Lexique du parler de Ja- 
mioulx. Liége: Vaillant-Carmanne, 1949, 
Pp. 276. (Mémoires de la Commission 
Royale de Toponymie et de Dialectologie: 
Section Wallonne, 5.) 

Ballot, Marc.—Eugéne Le Roy, écrivain 
rustique. Bordeaux: Delbrel, 1949. 324 pp. 

Beuchat, Charles. — Histoire du natu- 
ralisme francais. T. I. Le naturalisme en 
marche. T. JI. Le naturalisme triomphant. 
Paris: Correa, 1949. 400+ 544 pp. Fr. 
900 + 1260. 

Bollery, Joseph—Léon Bloy. Du “Chat 
Noir ” Mindiant Ingrat” (1882-92). 
Paris: Albin Michel, 1949. 472 pp. Fr. 
660. 

Bonjour, Adrien—Dialogue de Saint- 
Julien et son disciple: poéme Anglo-Nor- 
mand du XIIIe siécle. Owford: Blackwell, 
1949. Pp. xxvii + 93. 30s. (Anglo-Norman 
Texts, VIII.) 

Castex, Pierre et Paul Surer.—Manuel des 
études littéraires frangaises, IV, XVIIIe s. 
Paris: Hachette, 1949. viii +168 pp. 
Fr. 250. 

Champagne, M.—La fille du Grizzly, ed. 
L. Humphrys. London: Oxford U. Press, 
1949. 64 pp. 1/3. 

Cohen, Gustave——Scénes de la vie en 
France au moyen-age. Abbaye Saint-Wan- 
drille: Fontenelle, 1950. Pp. 144. Seven- 
teen plates. Fr. 500. 

Corneille, Pierre—Mélite. Texte de la 
premiére édition (1633) publié avec les vari- 
antes par Mario Roques et Marion Liévre. 
Genéve et Lille: Droz et Giard, 1950. Pp. 
xlii + 147. 

Diderot, Denis—Le neveu de Rameau. 
Edition critique avec notes et lexique par 
Jean Fabre. Genéve et Lille: Droz et 
Giard, 1950. Pp. xciv + 329. 

Fellows, Otis and Torrey, Norman L. 
(eds.).—Diderot studies. Syracuse: Syra- 
cuse Univ. Press, 1950. Pp. xiii + 192. 
$2.50. 

Gide, André.—Autumn Leaves. Translated 
by Elsie Pell. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1950. Pp. 296. $3.75. 


Gravit, Francis W.—The Peirese papers. 
Ann Arbor: Univ. of Michigan Press, 1950. 
Pp. 58. $1.00. (The University of Michigan 
Contribution in Modern Philology, No. 14.) 


Thrig, Grace P.—Heroines in French drama 
of the Romantic Period, 1829-1848. New 
York: King’s Crown, 1950. Pp. 246. $3.00. 


Jourda, Pierre.—Marot: Jl’homme et 
Veuvre. Paris: Boivin, 1950. Pp. 168. 
Fr, 190. 
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Kolb, Philip—La correspondance de Mar- 
cel Proust: Chronologie et commentaire 
critique. Urbana: Univ. of Illinois Press, 
1949. Pp. xiv + 464. Paper $4.00, Cloth 
$5.00. (Illinois Studies in Language and 
Literature, Vol. No. 1-2.) 

Lang, Renée.—André Gide et la 
allemande. Paris: Libr. univ. de 
1949. 256 pp. Fr. 380. 

Lapp, J. C. (ed.).—The universe of Pontus 
de Tyard: a critical edition of L’Univers. 
Ithaca: Cornell Univ. Press, 1950. " 
lx + 201. $3.00. (Cornell Romance Studies, 
III.) 

Lehmann, A. G.—The symbolist aesthetic 
in France, 1885-1895. Oaford: Blackwell, 
1950. Pp. viii + 328. 25s. 

Lote, Georges.—Histoire du vers frangais. 
Tome I. Premiére partie: Le Moyen Age. 
Paris: Boivin, 1949. Pp. xxxv + 362. 

Massiet Du Biest, J. (ed.).—Diderot. La 
fille de Diderot. Extraits de lettres inédites 
de Mme de Vandeuil & son Mari. Archives 
départ. d’Indre-et-Loire, 1949. 230 pp. 
Fr. 500. 

Mauriac, Francois.—Proust’s way. Trans- 
lated by Elsie Pell. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1950. Pp. 105. $3.00. 

Melcher, Edith—The life and times of 
Henry Monnier. Cambridge: HUP, 1950. 
Pp. xiv + 253. Eighteen plates. $4.25. 

Moore, W. G.—Moliére: a new criticism. 
Oxford: Clarendon, 1950. Pp. 136. $2.50. 


Roddier, Henri.—J.-J. Rousseau en Angle- 
terre au XVIIIe siécle. L’ceuvre et homme. 
Paris: Boivin, 1950. Pp. 435. 800 frs. 


Studies in French language, literature 
and history. Presented to R. L. Graeme 
Ritchie. Cambridge: CUP, 1949. Pp. xvi + 
260. $4.50. 

Sykes, L. C—Madame Cottin. Ozford: 
Blackwell, 1949. Pp. ix +432. 25s. 

Valle Abad, Federico del.—Influencia espa- 
fiola en la literatura francesa. Ensayo 
critico sobre Juan Rotrou (1609-1650). 
Avila, 1946. 260 pp. 

Walters, Anne Marie.—Le temps du ma- 
quis. London: Blackwell, 1949. 95 pp. 3s. 

Weinberg, Bernard.—Critical prefaces of 

ie Renaissance. Evanston: Northwestern 
Univ. Press, 1950. Pp. xiv + 290. (North- 
western University Studies in the Humani- 
ties, No. 20.) 

Werth, Léon—Vie de Saint-Exupéry. 
_ Edit. du Seuil, 1948. 224 pp. Fr 

Wicks, C. 
(1800-1815) 


nsée 
ce, 


B.—The Parisian stage: 1 
University: Univ. olf 


bama Press, 1950. Pp. xii+ 89. $2.00. 
(University of Alabama Studies, Number 
6.) 


Woods, William Sledge (ed.).—A Critical 
Edition of COiperis de Vignevaue with 
introd., notes, and glossary. Ohapel Hill: 
Univ. of N. C., 1949. iv -+ 229 pp. (Univ. 
of N. C. Studies, 9.) 


SPANISH 


F.— Origenes del Romanticismo 
en Chile. Mewico, 1947. 21 pp. (Cuader- 
nos Americanos. ) 

Alonso Pedraz, M.—Ciencia del Lenguaje 
y Arte del Estilo. Madrid: Aguilar, 1947. 
xxx + 1268 pp. 

Cabafias, P.—El mito de Orfeo en la 
Literatura espafiola. Madrid: C. 8S. de 
I. C., 1948. 408 pp. 

Calderé6n de la Barca, Pedro.—No hay mas 
fortuna que dios. Edited with introduction 
and notes by A, A. Parker. Manchester: 
Manchester Univ. Press, 1949. Pp. xl+ 
92. 7/6. 

Caro, Rodrigo (ed.).—La cancién a las 
ruinas de Itdlica. Bogoté: Ed. Voluntad, 
1947. xxiv + 244 pp. 

Cerallos Garcia, G—Caminos de Espafia. 
El realismo en el Siglo de Oro. Cuenca, 
Ecuador, 1947. 179 pp. 

Darmengeat, P. et A. D. Tavares Bastos.— 
Introduction a la sie ibéro-américaine. 
Paris: Livre du Jour, 1947. 461 pp. 

De Larra, M. J.—Articulos escogidos. 
Edited by D. Marin Molina. London: Bell, 
1948. Pp. 199. 4/6. 

Fitts, Dudley (ed.).—Anthology of Con- 
temporary Latin-American Poetry. London: 
Falcon Press, 1947. xxii + 678 pp. 

Flores and Benardete (ed.).—Cervantes 
across the Centuries. New York: Dryden 
Press, 1947. x + 374 pp. ; 

Frenk, Margarita.—La lirica popular en 
los siglos de oro. Mewico: Universidad Nac. 
Auténoma, 1946. 76 pp. 

Garcia Gutiérrez, Antonio. — Poesias, ed. 
J. de Entrambasaguas. Madrid: Aldus, 
1947. 

Garrido, Edna (ed.).—Versiones domini- 
canas de romances espafioles. Oiudad Tru- 
jillo: Pol Hermanos, 1946. 110 pp. 

Giménez Caballero, E—Amor a Galicia 
(Progenitora de Cervantes). Madrid: Edit. 
Nacional, 1947. 76 pp. 

Herrero Mayor, A.—Apuntaciones lexico- 
graficas y gramaticales. Buenos Aires: 
Kaoelusa, 1947. 279 pp. 
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Jaramillo Mesa, J. B—Rubén Dario y 
otros poetas. Impresiones personales. Mani- 
zales: Imp. Dep. de Caldas, 1947. 294 pp. 


Larra, F. J. de.—La Sociedad espafiola a 
través del teatro del siglo XIX. Madrid: 
Ministerio de Trabajo, 1947. 37 pp. 


Marasso, A.—Cervantes. Buenos Aires: 
Biblioteca Argentina de Letras, 1947. 


Maria y Campos, A. de—La dramitica 
mexican adurante el Gobierno del Presi- 
dente Lerdo Tejada. Mewico: Eds. Popu- 
lares, 1946. 


McHale, C. F.—El comercio; teoria prac- 
tica y correspondencia. Boston: Heath, 
1950. xiv + 478 pp. $2.60. 


Méndez Plancarte, G—Humanismo mexi- 
cano del siglo xvi. Mewico: Univ. Nac. 
Auténoma, 1946. 196 pp. 


Montemayor.—Los siete libros de Diana, 
ed. F. Lépez Estrada. Madrid, 1946. 
xevi + 304 pp. (Cldsicos Castellanos.) 


Olmedo, F. G—El Amadis y el Quijote. 
Madrid: Edit. Nacional, 1947. 214 pp. 


Padrén, Alfredo F.—Cuestiones lingiifs- 
ticas y gramaticales. ‘javana: Libreria 
Selecta, 1947. 167 pp. 


Pfandl, L.—Die Zehnte Muse von México, 
Juana Inés de la Cruz. Ihr Leben. Ihre 
Dichtung. Ihre Psyche. Munich: Rinn, 
1946. 359 pp. 


Pottier, Bernard.—Miscelanea de filologia. 


aragonesa. Zaragoza; Inst. “ Fernando el 
Catélico,” 1947. 61 pp. 


Puyol, J. M.—Don Quijote de Alcala de 
Henarés. Paris: Eds. “ Solidaridad Obrera,” 
1947. 144 pp. 

Ragucci, R.—Manual de literatura espa- 
fiola. Buenos Aires: Edit. Internacional, 
1947. xvi + 716 pp. 

Rodriguez-Castellano, Lorenzo.—La aspi- 
racién de la “h” en el oriente de Asturias. 
Oviedo: Inst. de Estudios Asturianos, 1946. 
40 pp. 

Sanchis Alventosa.—La escuela mistica 
alemana y sus relaciones con nuestros 


misticos del Siglo de Oro. Madrid: Verdad 
y Vida, 1946. 


Sennet, P.—Cervantés, le chercheur de 
gloire. Paris: Marjolin, 1947. 237 pp. 


Tobén Betancourt. — Colombianismos 
otras voces de uso general. Medellin: Tip. 
Industrial, 1947. 188 pp. 

Vilches Acufia, R.—Espafia de la Edad de 
Oro. Buenos Aires, 1946. 


xvi 


ITALIAN 


hieri Dante.— La Divina Commedia 
ak ae English translation by Harry 
Morgan Ayres. New York: Vanni, 1949, 
xiv + 349 pp. 

Massoul, H.—Pour comprendre I’Italien. 

Paris: Doin, 1949. 224 pp. Fr. 290. 

llo a.—Italian-American Au- 
Pies nein Contribution to American 
Literature. New York: Vanni, 1949. xii + 
242 pp. $3.50. 

Rohlfs, Gerhard.—Historische Grammatik 
der italienischen Sprache und ihrer Mun- 
darten. Band I. Bern: Francke, 1949. 
Pp. 548. SFr. 27. (Bibliotheca Romanica, 
series prima, V.) 

Riiegg, W.—Cicero und der Humanismus. 
Formale Untersuchungen iiber Petrarca und 
Erasmus. Zurich: Rhein Verlag, 1946. 
xxi + 139 pp. 


PORTUGUESE 


De Azevedo, Fernando.—Brazilian cul- 
ture: an introduction to the study of cul- 
ture in Brazil. Translated by W. R. Craw- 
ford. New York: Macmillan, 1950. Pp. 
xxix + 562. 418 Plates. $12.50. 

Elwes, Alfred.—Portuguese-English and 
English-Portuguese Dictionary. New York: 
Anglobooks, i950. 606 pp. $2.25. 

Prado Coelho, J. do—O romance popular 
portugués na obra de Teéfilo Braga. Lisbon: 
Liv. Central Editorial, 1946. 238 pp. 

Riquer, M. de—Resumen de Literatura 
Portuguesa. Barcelona: Seix y Barral, 
1947. 93 pp. 

Silva, Agostinho da.— What to say m 


Portuguese. London: Newnes, 1947. 128 
pp. 2s. 
Silveira Bueno.—Estudos de Filologia 
Portuguesa. S. Paulo: Saraiva, 1946. 
333 pp. 

RUSSIAN 


Bodde, Derk.—Tolstoy and China. Prince- 
ton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1950. Pp. 
vi + 110. 

Cornyn, W. S.—Beginning Russian. 
Haven. Yale Univ. Press, 1950. xii -+ 310 

. $5.00. 
avid, Jacques.—Anthologie de la poésie 
russe. Paris: Stock, 1949. 840 pp. Fr. 
840. 
Fourman, Maximilian.—Science Russian 
Course. London: Univ. Tutorial Press, 
1949. viii+ 274 pp. 10/6. 

Mazon, André.—Grammaire de la langue 
russe. Paris: Institut d’études slaves, 1949. 
300 pp. Fr. 500. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ENGLISH 


Ahlgren, Arthur.—On the Use of the Defi- 
nite Article with “Nouns of Possession ” 
in English. Uppsala: Appelbergs Boktry- 
ckeriaktiebolag, 1946. Pp. xvi + 221. 

Albrecht, William P.— William Hazlitt 
and the Malthusian Controversy. Albu- 
querque: University of New Mexico Press, 
1950. Pp. 124. $1.00. (University of New 
Mexico Publications in Language and Lit- 
erature, 4.) 

Boas, F. S. (ed.).—The year’s work in 
English studies. London: OUP, 1949. Pp. 
277. 

Bonjour, Adrien.—The Digressions in Beo- 
wulf. Oaford: Blackwell, 1950. Pp. xvi 
+80. Tsh 6d. (Medium Aevizm Mono- 


_ graphs, 5.) 


Bowers, Fredson (ed.).—Studies in Bibli- 
ography, Papers of The Bibliographical So- 
ciety of the University of Virginia. Vol. 1. 
Charlottesville: Bibliographical Society of 
the University of Virginia, 1949. Pp. 213. 

Bredvold, Louis I.—The Contributions of 
John Wilkes to the Gazette Littéraire de 
PEurope. Ann Arbor: University of Michi- 
gan Press, 1950. Pp. 36. $.75. (Univer- 
sity of Michigan Contributions in Modern 
Philology, 15.) 

Brittain, Robert——Poems by Christopher 
Smart. Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 
1950. Pp. viii + 326. $4.00. 

Brooks, Cleanth, and Warren, Robert P.— 
Understanding Poetry, an Anthology for 
College Students. Revised edition. New 
York: Henry Holt, 1950. Pp. lvi + 727. 
$3.20, cloth; $2.60, paper. 

Brunner, Karl.—Die Englische Sprache, 
ihre geschichtliche Entwicklung. Vol. 1. 
oo Max Niemeyer, 1950. Pp. xx + 352. 

. 12. 

Cometti, Elizabeth (ed.). — Jefferson’s 
Ideas on a University Library: Letters 
from the Founder of the University of Vir- 
ginia to a Boston Bookseller. Charlottes- 
ville: Tracy W. McGregor Library, Univer- 
sity of Virginia, 1950. Pp. 50. $2.00. 

Cordasco, Francesco.—A Bibliography of 
Robert Watt. New York: W. F. Kelleher, 
1950. Pp. iii + 9—27 + 72. 

——,, and Scott, Kenneth W. (eds.).—A 
Brief Shakespeare Bibliography. New Or- 
leans: Phoenix Press, 1950. Pp. 26. $1.00. 


Denny, Margaret, and Gilman, William H. 


(eds.)—The American Writer and the Euro- 
pean Tradition. Minneapolis: University 
of Minneapolis Press, for the University of 
Rochester, 1950. Pp. xiv-+ 192. $2.75. 

Dorian, Donald.—The English Diodatis. 
A history of Charles Diodati’s family and 
of his friendship with Milton. New Bruns- 
wick: Rutgers Univ. Press, 1950. Pp. xvii 
+ 365. $5.00. 

Downer, Alan S.—English Institute es- 
says, 1949. New York: Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1950. Pp. 186. $2.75. 

Dryden, John.—The poetical works. A 
new edition revised and enlarged by G. R. 
Noyes. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1950. 
Pp. lxxi + 1095. $5.00. 

Fairchild, Hoxie N.—Religious 
tives of College Teaching. Pp. 27. (The 
Edward W. Hazen Foundation.) 

Finch, George A.—The Development of 
the Fiction of Henry James from 1879 to 
1886. New York: New York University, 
1949. Pp. 19. (Abridgment of a disser- 
tation.) 

Forsberg Rune.—A Contribution to a 
Dictionary of Old English Place-Names. 
Uppsela: Almqvist and Wiksells, 1950. Pp. 
xlvi + 225. (Nomina Germanica, Arkiv 
fér Germansk Namnforskning Utgivet av 
Jéran Sahigren, 9.) 

Gabrielson, A.— Engelsk grammatik for 
universitet och hégskolor. Stockholm: Bon- 
niers, 1950. Pp. vi + 377. 

The Good Wife Taught her Daughter; 
The Good Wyfe Wold a Pylgremage; The 
Thewis of Gud Women. Ed. Tauno F. 
Mustanoja. Helsinki; 1948. Pp. 259. (An- 
nales Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae, Bl. 
11.) 

Grabo, Carl H.—Shelley’s Eccentricities. 
Albuquerque: University of New Mexico 
Press, 1950. Pp. 84. $1.00. (University 
of New Mexico Publications in Language 
and Literature, 5.) 

Granville, Wilfred. —Sea Slang of the 
Twentieth Century. New York: The Philo- 
sophical Library, 1950. Pp. 271. $3.75. 

Grove, Victor.—The Language Bar. New 
York: The Philosophical Library, 1950. 
Pp. 160. $3.75. 

Hardy, Thomas.—Far from the Madding 
Crowd. Pp. x +464. Mayor of Caster- 
bridge. Pp. viii+- 386. Return of the 
Native. Pp. x+ 485. Trumpet Major. 
Pp. x + 374. Under the Greenwood Tree. 
Pp. x + 211. Woodlanders. Pp. viii + 444. 
London: Macmillan, 1949-50. $2.00 each. 

Holaday, A. (ed.).— Thomas Heywood’s 
The Rape of Lucrece. Urbana; Univ. of IIli- 
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nois Press, 1950. Pp. ix-+ 185. Paper, 
$2.00; Cloth, $3.00. (Univ. of Illinois 
Studies in Language and Literature, Vol. 
xxxiv, No. 3). 

Hart, James D.—The Popular Book, a 
History of America’s Literary Taste. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1950. Pp. 
351. $5.00. 

Hough, Graham.— The Last Romantics. 
London: Duckworth, 1949. Pp. xx + 284. 
$3.00. 

Howells, William Dean.—Representative 
Selections. Ed. Kirk, Clara M., and Kirk, 
Rudolf. New York: American Book Co., 
1950. Pp. cevi + 394. $3.50. 

Johnson, Maurice.—The Sin of Wit: 
Jonathan Swift as a Poet. Syracuse: Syra- 
euse University Press, 1950. Pp. xviii + 
145. $2.50. 

Jonas, Klaus W.—A Bibliography of the 
Writings of W. Somerset Maugham. Pp. 
xviili+ 97. 1950. $4.00. (Published and 
distributed by the author, South Hadley, 
Mass.) 

Kiihnelt, H. H.—Die Bedeutung von Edgar 
Allan Poe fiir die Englische Literatur. 
Innsbruck: Wagner, 1949. Pp. 320. 

Lawrence, W. W.—Chaucer and the Can- 
terbury Tales. New York: Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1950. Pp. xi+ 184. $2.50. 

Lindsay, Jack.—Charles Dickens, a Bi- 
ographical and Critical Study. New York: 
aas Philosophical Library, 1950. Pp. 459. 

75. 

Loewenberg, Alfred.—The Theatre of the 
British Isles excluding London, a _Bibli- 
ography. London; the Society for Theatre 
Research, 1950 (for 1949). Pp. x + 75. 
£1. Ish. 

Lohr, Evelyn. — Patristic Demonology in 
Old English Literature. New York: New 


York University, 1949. Pp. 17. (Abridg- 
ment of a dissertation.) 
MacLean, Kenneth. — rian Age, a 


Background for Wordsworth. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1950. . xiv + 108. 
$3.00. (Yale Studies in English, 115.) 

Magoun, F. P., and Walker, J. A—An 
Old-English Anthology: Translations of 
Old-English Prose and Verse. Dubuque: 
Wm. C. Brown, 1950. Pp. x + 108. $2.50. 

Maisonneuve, André. — English poetry, 
present and past. Anthologie. Paris: 
Hachette, 1949. Pp. xxv + 422. Fr. 480. 

Malone, K., Baugh, A. C., Brooke, C. F. T., 
Sherburne, G., and Chew, S.—A literary 
history of England. New York: Appleton- 
me 1948. Pp. xii + 1673. 
7.50. 


Marlowe, Christopher.—The Tragical His. 

tory of the Life and Death of Doctor 
Faustus, a Conjectural Reconstruction by 
W. W. Greg. Oaford: Clarendon Press, 
1950. Pp. x + 66. $1.75. 
Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus, 1604- 
1616. Parallel Texts ed. by W. W. Greg, 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1950. Pp. xiv 
+ 408. $10.00. 

Masefield, John.—A Book of Prose Selec. 
tions. New York: Macmillan, 1950. Pp, 
iv + 186. $2.00. 

Morrison, Paul G.—Index of Printers, 
Publishers and Booksellers in A. W. Pollard 
and R. G. Redgrave, A Short-Title Cata- 
logue. Charlottesville: Bibliographical So- 
ciety of the University of Virginia, 1950, 
Pp. 82. $3.50. 

Nicoll, Allardyce.—Shakespeare Survey. 
Vol. 3. Cambridge: CUP, 1950. Pp. viii 
+ 167. $2.75. 

Partridge, Eric—A dictionary of the 
underworld. British and American. New 
York: Macmillan, 1950. Pp. xv + 804. 


$9.00. 

Here, there, and everywhere. Lon- 
don and New York: Hamilton and Mac- 
millan, 1950. Pp. 188. $1.75. 

Slang: today and yesterday. Third 
edition. New York: Macmillan, 1950. Pp. 
ix + 476. $5.00. 

Reiss, Samuel.—The Rise of Words and 
their Meanings. New York: The Philo- 
sophical Library, 1950. Pp. 301. $3.75. 

Rubin, Joseph J., and Brown, Charles H. 
(eds.).—Walt Whitman of the New York 
Aurora, a Collection of Recently Discovered 
Writings. State College, Pa.: Bald Eagle 
Press, 1950. Pp. xii+ 148. $4.00. 

Schaar, Claes—Notes on Thomas Usk’s 
Testament of Love. Lund: Gleerup, 1950. 
Pp. 46. 

Shakespeare.—See Crind in Italian sec- 
tion. 

Southworth, James G.—Some modern 
American poets. Ozford: Basil Blackwell, 
1950. Pp. viii+ 180. $2.75. 

Sundby, Bertil—The dialect and prove- 
nance of the Middle English poem The owl 
and the nightingale. A linguistic study. 
Lund and Copenhagen: Gleerup and Munks- 


gaard, 1950. Pp. 218. Cr. 12. (Lund 
Studies in English, 
Tabb, John Banister.—Lette ave and 


gay and other prose. Edited by Francis E. 
Litz. Washington: Catholic Univ. Press, 
1950. Pp. xix + 266. $4.00. 

Wallerstein, Ruth.— Studies in Seven- 
teenth-Century Poetic. Madison: Univer- 
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sity of Wisconsin Prses, 1950. Pp. x + 421. 
$6.50. 

Watkins, W. B. C.—Shakespeare and 
Spenser. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1950. Pp. xii + 339. $5.00. 

Wilde, Oscar.—De profundis. The com- 
lete text. Edited, with an introduction by 
Vyvyan Holland. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1950. Pp. 148. $3.00. 

University of Texas.—Studies in English. 
Vol. xxx. Austin, Texas: University of 
Texas Press, 1950. Pp. 260. 

Zocca, Louis R.—Elizabethan Narrative 
Poetry. New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers 
University Press, 1950. Pp. xii + 306. 
$5.00. 


GERMAN 


Bahr, Hermann.—dsterreichischer Ge- 
nius. Grillparzer, Stifter, Feuchtersleben. 
[Bellaria-Biicherei. Bd. 9.] Wien: Bel- 
laria-Verl. [1947]. 6- 

Brecht, Erika.— Erinnerungen an Hugo 
yon Hofmannsthal. Mit einem Bild des 
Dichters. Innsbruch: Osterreichische Ver- 
lags-Anstalt, 1946. 82 pp. S. 4.20. 

Chronik des Wiener Goethe-Vereins. Im 
Auftr. des Ausschusses hrsg. v. Eduard 
Castle. Bd. 48-50 [in 1 Bd.]. 51. Wien: 
dsterr. Bundesverl. 1946, 1947. 4°. 48-50: 
112 pp.; 51: 83 pp. S. 25. 

Einem, Herbert von.—Goethe und Diirer. 
Goethes Kunstphilosophie. [Freies Deu- 
tsches Hochstift Frankfurt a. M. Reihe d. 
Vortrige u. Schriften. Bd. 87. Hamburg: 
von Schréder, 1947. 75 pp. M. 2.- 

Eisner, Pavel—Franz Kafka and Prague. 
[Golden Griffin Books]. (New York: 1950). 

Feise, Ernst.— Xenion, Themes, Forms, 
and Ideas in German Literature. Balti- 
more, Md.: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1950. 
Ix, 339 pp. $6.00. 

Foltin, Lore B.—Aus Nahr und Fern. 
An Intermediate German Reader. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. (1950). 238 pp. 
$1.80. 

Graves, Marie Haefliger.— Schiller and 
Wagner. A Study of their Dramatic Theory 
and Technique. Diss. Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
1938. 128 pp. 

Heffner, R.-M. S., Rehder, Helmut, Twa- 
dell, W. F.—Goethe’s Faust. A Complete 
German-English Vocabulary. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. (1950). iv, 177 pp. $1.60. 

Holderlin-Jahrbuch.—Im Auftrag d. Fried- 
rich-Hélderlin-Ges. hrsg. v. Friedrich Beiss- 
ner u. Paul Kluckhohn. Jg. 1948/1949. 
Tiibingen: Mohr, 1949. 253 pp. - 1- 


Holz, Arno, u. Schlaf, Johannes. — Die 
Familie Selicke. [Cambridge Plain Texts]. 
Cambridge: Univ. Press, 1950. 80 pp. 
2s. 6d. 

Lenz, J. M. R.—Die Soldaten. [Cambridge 
Plain Texts]. Cambridge: Univ. Press, 
1950. 69 pp. 2s. 6d. 

Morgan, B. Q. and F. W. Strothmann.— 
Reading German. Alternate. Boston: Ginn, 
1950. viii, 235 pp. $2.75. 

[Nibelungenlied]. Der Nibelunge Noth 
und die Klage. Hrsg. v. Karl Lachmann. 
Neudruck der S. Aufl. [1878]. Hamburg: 
Mélich [1948]. xii, 370 pp. M. 18.50. 

Niederdeutsches Jahrbuch. Jahrbuch d. 
Vereins f. niederdt. Sprachforschung. Jg. 
69/70. 1943/47. Neumiinster: Wachholtz, 
1948. 199 pp. M. 

Patterson, Austin M—A German-English 
Dictionary for Chemists, 3rd ed. New York: 
Wiley, 1950. xviii, 541 pp. $5.00. 

Rosegger, Peter—Das Leben in seinen 
Briefen. Hrsg. u. mit lebensgeschichtlichen 
Verbindungen hrsg. v. Otto Janda. (2. 
Graz: Béohlau, [1948]. 344 pp. 

42- 

Schulz-Uellenberg, Gisela.— Goethe und 
die Bedeutung des Gegenstandes fiir die 
bildende Kunst. Miinchen: Filser-Verl. 
1947. 380pp. M. 9.60. 

Tonnelat, Ernest.—L’(uvre poétique et 
la pensée religieuse de Hélderlin. [Bibli- 
othéque des langues modernes Iv.] Paris: 
Didier, 1950. 368 pp. 

Weisert, John Jacob.—The Dream in Ger- 
hart Hauptmann. New York: Kings Crown 
Press, 1949. 120 pp. $2.25. 

Wernher der Gartenaere.— Meier Helm- 
brecht. Hrsg. v. Friedrich Panzer. 5. Aufl. 
3. Abdr. [Altdeutsche textbibliothek. Nr. 
11]. Halle: Niemeyer, 1949. xxv, 75 pp. 
M. 1.80. 


SCANDINAVIAN 


Beck, Richard. — History of Icelandic 
Poets, 1800-1940. Ithaca: Cornell U. Press, 
1950. xiv +250 pp. $4.00. 

Haecker, Theodor.—Kierkegaard the Crip- 
ple, tr. by C. Van O. Bruyn. Introd. by 
A. Dru. New York; Philosophical Library, 
1950. xii+ 53 pp. $2.75. 

Holberg.— Seven one-act plays, tr. b 
Henry Alexander. Princeton: Princeton U. 
Press for Am.-Scan. Foundation, 1950. 205 
pp. $3.50. 

Schneider, Hermann.—Eine Unredda. Un- 
tersuchungen und Texte zur Friihgeschichte 
der eddischen Gétterdichtung. Halle: Nie- 
meyer, 1948. 119 pp. 
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FRENCH 


Bachelin, H.—Nos paysans d’aprés Jules 
Renard. Paris: Crépin Leblond, 1949. 160 
pp. Fr. 100. 


Bailly, Auguste——Racine. L’homme et 
son euvre. Paris: Fayard, 1948. 396 pp. 
Fr. 400. 

Belaval, Yvon.—L’esthétique sans para- 
doxe de Diderot. Paris: Bibl. des Idées, 
1949. 312 pp. Fr. 450. 

Bernard, J. J.—Nationale 6, ed. A. Y. 
Kroff and K. G. Bottke. New York: Apple- 
ton, 1950. xxxi+ 159 pp. $1.90. 

Bernard, Tristan and R. Gignoux. — Le 
Narcotique and Le Monde renversé, ed. 
— and Bond. Boston: Heath, 1950. 

-60. 

Borgerhoff, E. B. O0.—The Freedom of 
French Classicism. Princeton: U. Press, 
1950. xiv + 266 pp. $4.00. 

Bowie, T. R.—The Painter in French 
Fiction. Chapel Hill: 1950. 60 PP. (U. of 
N. C. Studies in Romance L. and L. 15.). 

Chanson de Roland, ed. Aurelio Roncaglia. 
Modena; Soc. tip. Modenese, 1947. 254 pp. 
L. 700. 

Clark, Sister Mary Ursula.—The Cult of 
Enthusiasm in French Romanticism. Catho- 
lic U. diss., 1950. viii + 210 pp. 

Dale, J. B. and M. L.—Cours moyen de 
francais. Deuxiéme année. Boston: Heath, 
1950. 558 pp. $2.80. 

Davies, Gardner—Les “tombeaux” de 
Mallarmé, essai d’exégése raisonné. Paris: 
Corti, 1950. 233 pp. 

Denoeu, Francois. — Beginni French. 
New York: Ronald Press, 1950. xii + 513 
pp. $3.00. 

Descaves, Pierre.—Visites & mes fantémes, 
Paris: Denoél, 1949. 235 pp. 

Du Segretain Moine, Fabliau anonyme 
du XIIIe siécle, éd. Veikko Viiiininen. Hel- 


sinki; Acad. Scientiarum Fennicae, 1949. 
84 pp. 
Fay, Eliot G—A Revised Outline of 


French Lit. with questions and reading ref- 
erences. Ithaca: Thrift Press, 1950. 32 pp. 

Fotitch, Tatiana—The Narrative Tenses 
in Chrétien de Troyes. A Study in Syntax 
and Stylistics. Catholic U. diss., 1950. xii 
+ 97 pp. 

France, Anatole—Choix de textes, éd. 
Claude Aveline. Paris: Trois Collines, 1949. 
126 pp. Fr. 360. 

Groethuysen, Bernard. — J.-J. Rousseau. 
age Coll. “Les Essais,” 1949, 340 pp. 


Guiton, P. A.—French Word Book. Lon- 
don: Macmillan, 1949 . ix + 214 pp. 4/6, 


Haedens Kléber.—Une histoire de la lit- 
térature francaise. Paris: Edit. Sfelt. 
Chaix, 1948. 512 pp. Fr. 580. 


Healy, D. et M. Foucher (eds.).—France: 
Silhouettes et Croquis. New York: Am. 
Bk. Co., 1950. xiv -+ 208 pp. $2.40. 


Hilka, A. (ed.).—Das altfranzésische 
Rolandslied nach der Oxforder Handschrift. 
Dritte verbesserte Auflage besorgt von G. 
Rohlfs. Halle: Niemeyer, 1948. xvi + 137 
pp. RM. 3.20. 


Ketcham, H. E.—Nature in Old and 
Middle French Poetry and in the First Poet 
of the Renaissance. Williamsport, Pa.: 
Author, 1950, lithotyped. 


Labé, Louise.—Sonnets, trans. A. L. Cook. 
Toronto: U. of Toronto Press, 1950. xviii 
+49 pp. $2.25. 

Lapp, J. C. (ed.).—Contes divers (Vol- 
taire, Balzac, Sartre, etc.). Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1950. xvi+ 184 pp. $2.00. 


Lehmann, A. G.—The Symbolist Aesthetic 
in France, 1885-95. Ozford: Blackwell 
[N. Y.: Macmillan], 1950. viii + 328 pp. 
$2.00. 

Loeffler-Delachaux, Marguerite——Le sym- 
bolisme des contes de fées. Paris: L’Arche, 
1949. 256 pp. Fr. 390. 


Loy, J. Robert. — Diderot’s Determined 
Fatalist. A Critical Appreciation of 
Jacques le fataliste. New York: King’s 
Crown Press, 1950. xii-+ 243 pp. $3.25. 

Maggioni, Sister Mary Julie—The Pensées 
of Pascal—a Study in Baroque Style. Cath- 
olie U. diss., 1950. x + 154 pp., lithotyped. 

Moliére.—Théatre de l’année 1671 (Psiché, 


Scapin, Escarbagnas), éd. René Bray. Paris: 
Belles lettres, 1950. 25l pp. Fr. 350. 


Naudé, G.—Advice on Establishing a Li- 
brary, ed., Archer Taylor. Berkeley: U. of 
Cal. Press, 1950. xiv+110pp. $3.00. 


Orcibal, Jean.—Autour de Racine. 1. la 
Genése d’Esther & d’Athalie. Paris: Vrin, 
1950. 152 pp. 

Parreaux, André.— A Complete French 
Course. Paris: Pubs. frangaises, 1948. x 
+ 438 pp. 

Picon, Gaetan.—Panorama de la Nouvelle 
littérature francaise. Paris: Coll. “Le 
Point du jour,” 1949. 532 pp. Fr. 780. 

Porché, Francgois.—Verlaine tel qu’il fut. 
Paris: Coll. “in-8 grandes biographies,” 
1949. 352 pp. Fr. 450. 

Renan.—La réforme intellectuelle et mo- 
rale, ed. P. E. Charvet. Cambridge: Cam- 
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bridge U. Press, 1950. 
$2.00. 

Roche, A. V. and L. N. Roche (eds.).— 
Au Pays du soleil. Boston: Heath, 1950. 
xii + 269 pp. $1.88. 

Rotrou. — Cosroés, éd. Jacques Scherer. 
Paris: Didier, 1950. xliv + 137 pp. (Soe. 
des textes fr. mod.). 

Rouchon, Ulysse.—Contes et légendes de 
la Haute-Loire. Paris: Crépin Leblond, 
1949. 120 pp. Fr. 100. 


Rousseau, J.-J. — Le Nouveau Dédale, 
reprod. of first ed. prepared by R. Eells and 
others. Pasadena: Inst. of Aeronautical 
History (1950). 36 pp. 

Sainte-Beuve —Cuvres, éd. Maxime Le- 
roy. T. I. Premiers lundis, portraits lit- 
téraires. Paris; Coll. “La Pléiade,” 1949. 
1223 pp. Fr. 1800. 


Seznec, Jean—Nouvelles études sur la 
Tentation de Saint Antoine. London: War- 
burg Inst., 1949. vi-+ 98 pp. $4.65. 


Smiley, J. R.—Diderot’s Relations with 
Grimm. Urbana: U. of Ill. Press, 1950. 
viii+ 127 pp. $2.00. 

Souchon, Paul.—Pages d’amour de Victor 
ay Paris; Albin Michel, 1949. 320 pp. 

. 300. 


Stock, Dora and Marie (eds.).—Recueil de 
lectures. Boston: Heath, 1950. viii + 240 
pp. $1.72. 

Studies in French Language and Litera- 
ture presented to R. L. Greme Ritchie. 
— U. Press, 1949. xvi + 260 pp. 

50. 

Verlaine, Paul.—Confessions of a Poet, 
tr. R. S. Wolf and Joanna Richardson. 
Preface by M. L. Wolf. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1950. 192 pp. 

Wade, I. 0O.—Voltaire’s Micromégas, a 
study in the fusion of science, myth, and 
art. Princeton: Princeton U. Press, 1950. 
xiv-+ 190 pp. $3.00. 

Wartburg, W. von.—Umfiing und Bedeu- 
tung der germanischen Siedlung in Nord- 
gallien im 5. und 6. Jahrhundert im Spiegel 
der Sprache und der Ortsnamen. Berlin: 
Akademie, 1950. 34 pp. 


xxviii + 205 pp. 


ITALIAN 


Alighieri, Dante.—La vita nuova, ed. 
Francesco Biondolillo. Rome; Ateneo, 1949. 
148 pp. L. 760. 

Seguita da una scelta delle altre 
opere minori, ed. Natalino Sapegno. Flor- 
ence: Vallecchi, 1949. 262 pp. L. 400. 

Bargellini, Piero.— Pian dei Giullari. 

Panorama della letteratura italiana. T. x: 


— 


Il secondo Ottocento. Florence: Vallecchi, 
1949. 152 pp. L. 350. 


Berlitz, C. F. and Others (eds.).—Berlitz 
self-teacher: Italian. New York: Grosset, 
1950. vii-+ 316 pp. $2.50. 


Boccaccio. —I1 Decamerone, ed. Alfredo 
Petrucci. Rome: Eli, 1949. xii + 576 pp. 

Bonfiglioli, Giorgio—Manzoni. La vita e 
le opere. Milan: Genio, 1949. 249 pp. 

Borgese, G. A.—Storia della critica ro- 
mantica in Italia. Milan: Mondadori, 1949. 
xxxvii + 357 pp. L. 1200. 


Braccesi, Roberto. — Introduzione allo 
studio del Manzoni. Mazara: Ses, 1949. 
72 pp. L. 180. 


Cavazzuti, Giuseppe. — Introduzione alla 
lettura dell’ “ Inferno” dantesco. Modena: 
Soe. tip. modenese, 1948. 36 pp. 

Cerulli, Enrico—I1 “libro della Scala” 
e la questione delle fonti arabo-spagnole 
della Divina Commedia. Rome: Tip. Piox, 
1949. 574 pp. 


Chiereghin, Salvino.— Breviario estetico 
della lirica italiana. Turin: Sei, 1948. 
235 pp. L. 230. 

Contini, Gianfranco (ed.). — Scelta di 
seritti critici di Francesco De Sanctis. 
Turin: Utet, 1949. 652 pp. L. 1800. 


Cozzani, Ettore.— Leopardi T. m: [Il 
poeta della vita. T. Iv: Il poeta della 
patria. 2 v. Milan: L’eroica, 1948. 173 
+ 166 pp. 

Crind, Anna Maria.—Le Traduzioni di 
Shakespeare in Italia nel settecento. Rome: 
Ed. di Storia e Lett., 1950. 117 pp. 


Danesi, Federigo.—Carducci e Ravenna. 
Bologna: Zanichelli, 1949. 200 pp. L. 350. 


Desideri, Saverio.—Collodi. Rome; T. 1. 
P. I. 8., 1948. 95 pp. 

Dionisotti, C. and ©. Grayson (eds.).— 
Early Italian Texts. Ozford: Blackwell, 
1949. vi+170pp. 8/6. 

Ferrero, Francesco.—Livorno e i grandi 
letterati italiani da Petrarca a D’Annunzio. 
Livorno: Tirrena, 1948. 230pp. L. 1000. 

Foscolo, Ugo. — Liriche e prose, ed. Giu- 
seppe Troccoli. Florence: Vallecchi, 1949. 
xxxvii + 427 pp. L. 600. 

Franco, Veronica.—Lettere, ed. Benedetto 
Croce. Naples: Ricciardi, 1949. 91 pp. 


Greenberg, Sidney.—The Infinite in Gior- 
dano Bruno. New York: King’s Crown 
Press, 1950. 203 pp. $3.00. 

McNeil, Mary G.—Simone Fidati and His 
De Gestis domini selvatoris. Washington: 
Catholic U. Press, 1950. viii + 255 pp. 
$2.75. 
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Momigliano, Attiliol (ed.).—Letterature 
comparate. Milan: Marzorati, 1948. 382 pp. 

Natali, Giulio—Vittorio Alfieri. Rome: 
Signorelli, 1949. 172pp. L. 400. 

Norsa, Achille. — Niccold Machiavelli. 
Milan: Genio, 1949. 320 pp. 

Obertello, Alfredo.—Madrigali italiani in 
Inghilterra. Milan: Bompiani, 1949. 549 


pp- 

Piepoli, Anna.—Umanita e fato in U. 
Foscolo dalle due classiche odi, da tre 
famosi sonetti, dal Carme “I Sepolcri.” 
Bitonto: Palladino, 1948. 28 pp. 

Russo, Luigi—Carducci. Pisa: Libr. goli- 
ardica, 1949. 199 pp. L. 700. 

Il Canzoniere del Petrarca. Ibid., 
1949, 72 pp. 

Santini, Emilio.—Vittorio Alfieri. Pa- 
lermo: Palumbo, 1949. 314 pp. 

Sapegno, Natalino.—Commento alle Rime 
del Poliziano. Rome; Aetneo, 1949. 334 pp. 

Stella, L. A.—Cinque ti dell’Antologia 
palatina. Bologna: Zanicelli, 1949. viii + 
385 pp. L. 2000. 

Stoppino, Giambattista.—Operette morali 
del Leopardi. Bologna: Cappelli, 1949. 89 
pp. L. 220. 

Trabalza, G. and Allodoli, E..—La gram- 
matica degl’ Italiani. Firenze: Le Monnier, 
1950. Pp. xi+ 391. L. 850. 


SPANISH 


Arjona, J. H.— Active Spanish. New 
York: Am. Bk. Co., 1950. xxvi + 237 pp. 
$2.50. 

Battistessa, A. J. and V. Barbieri.—Dos 
— argentinos: Enrico Bauchs, Fernan- 
ez Moreno. Buenos Aires: Cindad de 
Buenos Aires, 1945. 38 pp. 

Berenguer Carisomo, A. — Los valores 
eternos en la obra de Enrique Larreta. 
Buenos Aires: Sopena Argentina, 1946. 
262 pp. 

Bernardo, M.—Teatro de titeres. Buenos 
Aires: Comisién Nac. de Cultara, 1945. 
78 pp. 

Blixén Ramirez, J. P.—Treinta recuerdos 
de teatro. Montevideo: Florensa y Lafén, 
1946. 98 pp. 

Bond, O. F. and C. Castillo (eds.).—Graded 
Spanish Readers. Bks. I-V in 1 vol. Boston: 
Health, 1949. $2.00. 

Borghini, Vittorio.— Baldassar Gracian, 
serittore morale e teorico del concettismo. 
Milan: Ed. Ancora, 1947. x + 283 pp. 


Bramén, F.—Textos de literatura mexi- 


_modenese, 1947. 


eana: Auto del triunfo de la Virgen y gozo 
mewicano (1620), ed. Augustin Yiiez, 
Mewico: 1945. 

Caceres, Esther de (ed.). — Antologia, 
Buenos Aires: Correo Literario, 1945. 166 
Castero, T. M.—Una vida bajo la tirania, 
Boston: Heath, 1950. xxii + 281 pp. $1.88. 

Castro, Guillén de—Las mocedades del 
Cid, ed. J. S. Ruggieri. Modena: Soc. tip. 
141 pp. L. 420. 

Cioranescu, Alejandro.—José Viera y 
Clavijo y la cultura francesa. La Laguna 
de Tenerife, 1949. 37 pp. (Pubs. de la 
Univ.). 

Cortés, P.—Contrib. al estudio del cuento 
moderno venezolano. Caracas: 1945. (Cua- 
dernos Literarios. ) 

Cruchaga Santa Maria. — Antologia, ed. 
Pablo Neruda. Buenos Aires: Losada, 1946. 
333 pp. 

Cruz, Juana Inés de la.—Carta Athena- 
gorica (1690). Ed. facsimilar por E. 
Mata. Mewico: 1945. 40 pp. 

Dario, Rubén.—Obras poéticas, ed. F. C. 
Sainz de Robles. Madrid: Aguilar, 1945. 
1120 pp. 


Pensamientos, ed. A. C. Gavaldi. 
Barcelona: Eds. Simbolo, 1945. 95 pp. 
Poesias completas y sintesis, ed. 
Mainar y Abud. Buenos Aires: Timon, 
1946. 817 pp. 

Délano, L. E. (ed.).—Siete cuantos cu- 
banos. Mewico: Ed. Publica, 1945. 91 pp. 

Diaz Seijas, P.—Introduccién al estudio 
del ensayo en Venezuela. Caracas: Edit. 
Atlantida, 1946. 

Diccionario de Literatura Espafiola. Ma- 
drid: Revista de Occidente, 1949. xv+ 
641 pp. 

Echagiie, J. P.—Escritores de la Argen- 
tina. Buenos Aires: Emecé, 1945. 154 pp. 

Fernandez Pousa, R.—Cervantes, ante !a 

rensa espafiola, en su cuarto Centenario, 
1947. Madrid: Lépez, 1948. 230 pp. 

Ferreyra Alvarez, A.—Cautiverio y rescate 
de Cervantes. Cérdoba, Argentina: Univ. 
Nacional, 1948. 

Ghiraldo, A.—Teatro argentino. 2 Vv. 
Buenos Aires: Américalee, 1946. 

Gonzdlez Palencia, A.—Libros espaiioles, 
1939-45. Madrid: C. 8. de I. C., 1948, 239 


Versiones castellanas del “ Sende- 
bar.” Madrid, 1946. xxxii + 318 pp. 


Gonz4lez Pefia, Carlos—La chiquilla, ed. 
A. Castro Leal. Mewico: Porrta, 1946. 
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Grases, P.—Andrés Bello, el primer hu- 
manista de América. Buenos Aires: Eds. 
del Tridente, 1946. 152 pp. 

Grismer, R. L. and M. 3.—Por centro- y 
sud-América. New York: Macmillan, 1950. 
xii + 202 pp. $2.40. 

Grismer, Zentz and Housel.—Vida y obras 
de autores venezolanos. Havana: Alfa, 
1945. 

Grismer and MacDonald.—Vida obras 
de autores mexicanos. Havana: Alfa, 1945. 


Hallonquist, Sarina B.—Diego de Torres 
Villarroel, Spanish eighteenth century uni- 
versal satirist. Abridgment of N. Y. U. 
diss., 1949. 24 pp. 

Hernaéndez de Mendoza, Cecilia—Para 
una biografia de Dulcinea del Toboso. 
Bogota: Edit. Antena, 1948. 308 pp. 


Homenaje de el Colegio Nacional al pintor 
José Clemente Orozco. Mewico: Colegio 
Nacional, 1950. 25 pp. 

Huidobro, Vicente.—Antologia, ed. Edu- 
ardo Anguita. Santiago de Chile: Zig-Zag, 
1945. 292 pp. 

Jacques, Amadeo. — Escritos. Estudio 
prelim. de Juan Mantovani. Buenos Aires: 
Estrada, 1945. Ixxi + 172 pp. 

Lagos Carmona, G.—Gabriela Mistral en 
México. Mewico: 1945. 88 pp. 

Lohmann Villena, G.—El arte dramitico 
en Lima durante el virreinato. Madrid: 
Artes Graficas, 1945. 647 pp. 

Longhufst, John E.—Erasmus and the 
Spanish Inquisition: The Case of Juan 
Valdés. Albuquerque: U. of N. Mex. Press, 
1950. 114 pp. 

Lépez Estrada, F.—Estudio critico de ‘La 
Galatea’ de Miguel de Cervantes. La 
Laguna de Tenerife: Alzola, 1948. vii + 
193 pp. 

Lépez Portillo y Rojas, José.—La parcela 
ed. A. Castro Leal. Menico: Porrta, 1945. 
416 pp. 

Lugones, Leopoldo.— Romances del Rio 
Seco. Buenos Aires: El Ateneo, 1945. 

Lumbreras, P.—Casos morales del Quijote. 
Avila: Vda. de E. Martin, 1948. 188 pp. 

_ Luz _y Caballero, José de la.—Escritos 
literarios. Havana: Univ. de la Habana, 
1946. xxiii + 294 pp. 

_ MacCurdy, R. R.—The Spanish Dialect 
in St. Bernard Parish, Louisiana. Albu- 
querque: U. of N. Mex. Press, 1950. 88 pp. 

Marti, José.—Obras completas, ed. M. I. 
Méndez. V. 1. Havana: Edit. Lex, 1946. 
2162 pp. 


McClelland, I, L.—Tirso de Molina. 


Studies on Dramatic Realism. Liverpool: 
Inst. of Hispanic Studies, 1948. 256 pp. 

Mistral, Gabriela—Antologia, ed. I. E. 
Matte. Santiago de Chile: Zig-Zag, 1946. 
318 pp. 

Morreale de Castro, Margherita.—Pedro 
Simén Abril. Madrid: RFE, anejo LI, 
1949. 329 pp. 

Othén, M. J.—Obras completas, ed. J. 
Zavala. Mexico: Edit. Nueva Espafia, 1945. 

Poesia, ed. Jestis Zavala. Mewico: 
Costa-Amic, 1945. 43 pp. 

Peers, E. A—A Short History of the 
Romantic Movement in Spain. Liverpool: 
Inst. of Hisp. St., 1949. x + 230pp. 25s. 

Piedra-Bueno, A. de.—Literatura cubana. 
Havana; Edit. América, 1945. 132 pp. 

Pinilla, Norberto.—Biografia de Gabriela 
Mistral. Santiago de Chile: Tegualda, 
1946.. 128 pp. 

Portuondo, J. A. (ed.).—Cuentos cubanos 
contemporaineos. Mewico: 1946. 

Reyes, Alfonso.—Letras de la Nueva 
Espafia. Mewico: Fondo de Cultura Eco- 
némica, 1948. 160 pp. 

Riva Palacio, Vicente.—Martin Garatuza, 
ed. A. Castro Leal. 2 v. Mewico: 1945. 

Rodriguez, M. B. (ed.).—Cuentos de ambos 
mundos. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1950. 
viii+ 94 pp. $.75. 

Salinas, Pedro. — A Contemplation, tr. 
Eleanor L. Turnbull. Boston: Bruce Hum- 
phries, 1950. 89 pp. $2.75. 

Segura Covarsi, E.—'.a cancién petrar- 
— en la lirica espafiola del Siglo de 

ro. Madrid: Inst. “ Miguel de Cervantes,” 
1949. 333 pp. 

Silva, Ana M.—E] jibaro en la lit. de 
Puerto Rico. Mewico: Ed. del autor, 1945. 
111 pp. 

Tauro, A.—Elementos de lit. peruana. 
Lima: Eds. Palabra, 1946. 137 pp. 

Turk, L. H. and E. M. Allen.—E] Espajiol 
al dia. Bk. 2. Boston: Heath, 1950. xvi 
+ 379 pp. $2.76. 

Turkevich, L. B.—Cervantes in Russia. 
Princeton: U. Press, 1950. xvi + 255 pp. 
$4.00. 

Urbina, L. G.—Retratos liricos. Prél. de 
Balbino Davalos. Mewico: Ed. Stylo, 1946. 
45 pp. 


La vida literaria de México y la 
lit. mex. durante la Guerra de Indepen- 
dencia. Mewico: Porrta, 1946. 407 pp. 
Ureta, A. (ed.). — Antologia poética. 
Buenos Aires: Losada, 1946. 150 pp. 
Valcdrcel, L. E—Ruta cultural del Pert. 
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Mezwico: Cultura Econémica, 1945. 279 pp. 
Valles, R.—fndice de nombres de la 
“ Bibliografia mexicana del siglo xvi” del 
Dr. Don Nicolés Leén. Mewico: Vargas 
Rea, 1945. 61 pp. 
Vargas Ugarte, R.—Biblioteca peruana. 
T. Iv. Buenos Aires: Baioeco, 1945. 333 pp. 


PORTUGUESE 


Abreu, Casimiro de—As primaveras, ed. 
A. Peixoto. Rio de Janeiro: Inst. Nac. do 
Livro, 1945. xviii + 260 pp. 

Bandeira, Manuel. — Apresentacio de 
poesia brasileira, seguida de uma pequena 
antologia. Rio de Janeiro: Ed. do Autor, 
1946. 145 pp. 

Carneiro Lefo, A.—El sentido de la evolu- 
cién cultural del Brasil. Buenos Aires: 
Edit. Americalee, 1945. 204 pp. 

Coutinho, Frederico dos Reys (ed.).—Os 
mais belos contos brasileiros de amor. Rio 
de Janeiro: Vecchi, 1945. 349 pp. 

Domincovich, Ruth. — Portuguese Ortho- 
graphy to 1500. U. of Pa. diss., 1948. 
174 pp. lithotyped. 

Lima, A. A—O critico literario. 
Janeiro: Agir, 1945. 285 pp. 

Madeira, M. A.—A ironia de Machado de 
Assis e outros temas. Rio de Janeiro: 
Gr. Prefecta, 1945. 125 pp. 

Martins, M. R.—A evolucio da lit. brasi- 
leira. 2 v. 
Brasil, 1945. 

Mattos, Gregorio de.—Poesias satiricas, 
ed. Fernando Gées. Sdo Paulo: Edit Univ., 
1945. 306 pp. 

Oliveira, J. Osério de.—Histéria breve da 
lit. brasileira. Sado Paulo: Martins, 1946. 
189 pp. 

Pilotto, E.—Emiliano (Pernetta). Rio de 
Janeiro: Valverde, 1945. 196 pp. 

Spina, S.—Gregério de Matos. Sado Paulo: 
Ed. Assunciio, 1946. 147 pp. 


Rio de 


RUSSIAN 


Alexandre, A.—Expliquez-moi “ L’Idiot ” 
de Dostoievski. Paris: Foucher, 1948. 80 pp. 
Fr. 75. 

Borland, Harriet.—Soviet Literary Theory 
and Practice, 1928-32. New York: King’s 
Crown Press, 1950. xii+ 256 pp. $3.50. 

Boronina, E.—A Siberian Forest Adven- 
ture, ed. G. A. Birkett. New York: Oxford 
U. Press, 1950. viii+ 38 pp. $.45. 

Boutchik, Vladimir.—Bibliog. des ceuvres 
littéraires russes trad. en fr. Paris: 


Messages, 1949. 111 pp. 


Rio de Janeiro: Journal do 


Cresson, André.—Léon Tolstoi, sa vie, son 
q@uvre, avec un ex de sa _ philosophie. 
Paris: Presses univ., 1950. 140pp. Fr. 
120. 

Fedin, K.—Carp, ed. G. A. Birkett. New 
York: Oxford U. Press, 1950. viii + 31 pp. 
$.45. 

Johnson, William H. E.—Russia’s Educa- 
tional Heritage. (A study of the major 
educational policies . . . the last 3 centuries 
of the Tsarist regime.) Pittsburgh: Car- 
negie Inst. of Tech. (1950). xvi + 351 pp. 
$5.00. 

Porché, Fr.— Portrait psychologique de 
Tolstoi, de la naissance & la mort, 1828- 
1910. Paris: Flammarion, 1949. 349 pp. 
Fr. 450., 

Slonim, M. L.—Epic of Russian Literature 
from its origins through Tolstoy. New 
York: Oxford, 1950. vii + 367 pp. $5.00." 

Turkevich, Ludmilla B.—Cervantes in 
Russia. Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 
1950. Pp. xv +255. $4.00. 

Walshe, M. 0’C.—Concise Russian Course. 
London: Hirschfeld, 1949. 239 pp. 8/6. 


YIDDISH 


Stutchkoff, Nahum.— Thesaurus of the 
Yiddish Language, ed. Max Weinreich. New 
York: Yiddish Scientific Inst., 1950. lvii 


+ 935 pp. 


JAPANESE 


Ballantine, J. W.—Japanese as it is 
spoken. Second ed. Stanford, Calif.: Stan- 
ford U. Press, 1950. x 254 pp. $4.00. 


GENERAL 


H. H. and B. Hathaway (eds.).— 
Dramatic Essays of the Neoclassic Age. 
New York: Columbia U. Press, 1950. xx 
+412pn. $5.50. 

Cheydleur, F. D. and E. A. Schenck.— 
From the ASTP Forward: standardized test 
results in foreign langs. at the U. of Wis., 
1943-49. Madison: U. of Wis., 1950. 63 pp. 

Harris, Julian (ed.).—The humanities: an 
appraisal. Madison: Univ. of Wisconsin 
Press, 1950. Pp. xx + 168. $2.75. 

Holmes, Engstrom, and Leavitt (eds.).— 
Romance Studies Presented to W. M. . 
Chapel Hill: 1950. 197 pp. (U. of N. ©. 
Studies in Romance L. and L., 12.). 

Ségur, Nicolas. — Histoire de la littéra- 
ture européenne. I. Le Monde antique. 
Paris: Attinger, 1949. xiv +341 pp. Fr. 
630. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ENGLISH 


Baldi, Sérgio —Studi sulla ia 
lare d’Inghilterra e di Scozia. Save: storia 
e letteratura, 1949. Pp. 179. l 

Cattaui, Georges.—Trois poétes: Hopkins, 
Yeats, Eliot. Paris: Egloff, 1947. Pp. 173. 
Fr. 290. 

Cordasco, Francesco.—Edward Gibbon: a 
Handlist of Critical Notices and Studies. 
Brooklyn: Long Island University Press, 
1950. Pp. 8. (18th Century Bibliographical 
Pamphlets, 10). 

—— William Goodwin: A Handlist of 
Critical Notices and Studies. Brooklyn: 
Long Island University Press, 1950. Pp. 8. 
(18th Century Bibliographical Pamphlets, 
9). 

Delakas, Daniel L.—Thomas Wolfe, la 
France, et les Romanciers Frangais. Paris: 
Jouve, 1950. Pp. xii+ 155. $3.50. (Ob- 
tainable from author, Northwestern Univ., 
Evanston, IIl.). 

Lattanzio, Michele——History of English 
Literature. XVI and XVII Centuries. 
Bari: Filli D’Ecclesia di Giovanni, 1949. 
Pp. 178. L. 1000. 

Mild-Ledoux, H. G.—British and Ameri- 
ean Lit. through the Centuries. Turin: 
Paravia, 1949. Pp. viii+ 779. L. 1500. 

Monk, Samuel H.—John Dryden, a List of 
Critical Studies Published from 1895 to 
1948. Minneapolis: Univ. of Minnesota 
Press, 1950. Pp. vi+ 52. $1.00. 

Raysor, Thomas M. (ed.).—The English 
Romantic Poets, a Review of Research. By 
Ernest Bernbaum, Samuel C. Chew, Thomas 
M. Raysor, Clarence D. Thorpe, Bennett 
Weaver, René Wellek. New York: The 
Modern Language Assoc. of America, 1950. 
Pp. 241. $2.85. 

Sale, William M., Jr.—Samuel Richard- 
son: Master Printer. Jthaca: Cornell U. 
Press, 1950. Pp. x + 389. $5.00. 

Simon, Iréne.—Formes du Roman Anglais 
de Dickens & Joyce. Liege: Faculté de 
Philosophie et Lettres, 1949. Pp. 464. 
(Bibliothéque de la Faculté de Philosophie 
et Lettres de l'Université de Liége, 118.) 

Starkman, Miriam K.—Swift’s Satire on 
Learning in A Tale of a Tub. Princeton: 
— Univ. Press, 1950. Pp. xx + 159. 

00. 


Warren, Alba H., Jr.—English Poetic 


Theory 1825-65. Princeton: Princeton U. 
Press, 1950. Pp. viii + 243. $3.00. 

Wedgewood, C. V. — Seventeenth-Centu 
English Literature. New York: Oxford U. 
Press, 1950. Pp. 186. $2.00. 

Williams, Arnold. — The Characterization 
of Pilate in the Towneley Plays. Lansing, 
Mich.: Mich. State College Press, 1950. 
Pp. 112. 


GERMAN 


Abrahams, Henrik. — Etudes phonétiques 
sur les tendances évolutives des occlusives 
germaniques. Aarhus: Universitetsforlaget, 
1949. 241 pp. 

Alanne, Eero.—Die deutsche Weinbauter- 
minologie in althochdeutscher und mittel- 
hochdeutscher Zeit. [A> ales Academiae 
Scientiarum Fennicae B. 65.1.] Helsinki: 
1950. 247 pp. 

Albert, Peter P.—Die “Gralsburg” Wil- 
denberg im Odenwald und die historische 
Kritik, Ein Tatsachenbericht. Als Ms. 
gedrucht. Buchen: Wettemann, 1949. xu, 
60 pp. M. 2.85. 

Albrecht, E. A. G.—Primitivism and Re- 
lated Ideas in Eighteenth Century German 
Lyric Poetry. Johns Hopkins diss. Balti- 
more: 1950. 110 pp. 

Altenberg, Paul—Goethe Versuch einer 
morphologischen Darstellung. Berlin: Col- 
loquium Verl. Ges. [1949]. 359 pp. M. 
21.50. 

Angelloz, J.-F.—Goethe. Paris, Mercure 
de France, 1949, 384 pp. 360 fr. 

Baescke, Georg.—Vor- und Friihgeschichte 
des deutschen Schrifttums. Zweiter Bund. 
Friihgeschichte, I. Lieferung. Halle: Nie- 
meyer, 1950. 100 pp. 4°. M. 4.50. 

Baumer, Gertrud.—Das geistige Bild 
Goethes im Lichte seiner Werke. Miinchen: 
Bruckmann [1950]. 285 pp. M. 11.80. 

Bergengruen, Werner.—Rede iiber Goethe. 
[Marburger Reihe, H. 4.]. Marburg/Lahn: 
Simons, 1949. 23 pp. M. 2.- 

Beutler, Ernst, u. Rumpf, Josefine.— 
Bilder aus dem Frankfurter Goethe Museum 
hrsg. Frankfurt a. M.: Goldener Brunnen, 
1949. Ixiv pp., 101 plates, 151 pp. 

Bohm, Wilhelm.—Goethes Faust in neuer 
Deutung. Ein Kommentar fiir unsere Zeit. 
Kélm: E. A. Seemann [1949]. 348 pp. M. 
11.75. 

Boor, Helmut de, u. Richard Newald.— 
Geschichte der deutschen Literatur von den 
Aufingen bis zur Gegenwart. Bd. 1: Die 
deutsche Literatur von Karl d. Grossen bis 
zum Beginn d. héfischen Dichtung, 770-1170. 
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1950 


ee C. H. Beck, 1949. viii, 268 pp. 
. 9- 

Brion, Marcel.—Goethe. Paris: A. Michel, 
1949. 491 pp. Fr. 660. 

Bruns, Friedrich.— A Book of German 
Lyrics Selected and Edited with Notes and 
Vocabulary. Revised Edition. Boston: 
Heath [1950], xiv, 214 pp. 

Buchwald, Reinhard.—Goethezeit und Ge- 

nwart. Die Wirkungen Goethes in der 
deutschen Geistesgeschichte. Stuttgart: 
Kréner (1949). 368 pp. M. 11.- 

Desgraupes, Pierre—Rainer Maria Rilke, 
une étude. Paris: Seghers, 1949. 220 pp. 
Fr. 315. 

Dingler, Max.—Auferstehung. Ein bair- 
isches Osterspiel mit Bildern von Olaf Gul- 
bransson. Miinchen: Miinchner Buchverlag. 
1950. 56, 16pp. 4°. 

Drouin, Marcel——La Sagesse de Goethe. 
Préface d’André Gide. Paris: Gallimard, 
1949. 237 pp. Fr. 265. 

Eis, Gerhard.—Altdeutsche Handschriften. 
41 Texte und Tafeln mit einer Einleitung 
und Erliuterungen. Miinchen: C. H. Beck, 
1949. 102pp. M. 5.50. 

Ermatinger, Emil. — Deutsche Dichter 
1700-1900. Eine Geistesgeschichte in Le- 
bensbildern. T. 2. Vom Beginn des deu- 
tschen Idealismus bis zum Ausgang des 
Realismus. Bonn: Athenium-Verlag, 1949. 
584 pp. M. 17.- 

Falk, Hans Gabriel—Goethes christliches 
Erbe und seine Mahnung zum Frieden. 
[Bekenntnisse zu Goethe. Bd. 2.] Mainz: 
Internationales Universum-Verlag [1949]. 
75 pp. M. 2.80. 

Fischer, Richard. — Conrad Ferdinand 
Meyer. Sein religiéses und sittliches Ver- 
miichtnis. Stuttgart: Calwer Verl. [1949]. 
66 pp. M. 1.80. 

Frings, Theodor.—Grundlegung einer Ge- 
schichte der deutschen Sprache. Zweite er- 
weiterte Auflage. Halle: Niemeyer, 1950. 
127 pp. M. 6.60. 

Goethes Briefwechsel mit Christian Gott- 
lieb Voigt. [Bearb. u. hrsg. von Hans 
Tiimmler] Bd. 1. [Schriften d. Goethe-Ges. 
Bd. 53]. Weimar: Bohlau, 1949. 548 pp. 
M. 19.- 


Gravier, Maurice.—Strindberg et le thé- 
fitre moderne. 1. L’Allemagne. Lyons: 
I, A. C., 1949. 187 pp. Fr. 225. 


Grillparzer, Franz.—Weh’ dem. der liigt! 
Lustspiel im fiinf Aufzugen ed. by Gilbert 
Waterhouse. Third Edition. Manchester: 
Univ. Press, 1950. xlvi, 123 pp. 5s. 6d| 


Grimmelshausens Simplicissimus Teutsch. 


Abdruck der editio princeps (1669) mit der 
stark mundartlich gefirbten . . . Original- 
sprache des Verfassers Herausgegeben von 
J. H. Scholte. Zweite Auflage. AHalle/ 
Saale: Niemeyer 1849. [Neudrucke Nr. 
302-309]. vii, 463 pp. M. 8.20. 

Giinther, Werner.—Bemerkungen zu eini- 

n Stellen in Goethes Faust. [Université 
e Neuchatel. Recueil de travaux . . . vingt- 
quatriéme fascicule]. Neuchatel: Secré- 
tariat de l’université, 1950. 68 pp. 

Hagstrém, Sten.—Kélner Beinamen des 
12. u. 13. Jahrhunderts. 1. [Nomina ger- 
manica. 8.] Uppsala: 1949. 30, 482 pp. 

Hajek, Siegfried——Rainer Maria Rilke. 
[Dichtung u. Deutung. H. 1.] Wuppertal- 
Barmen: E. Miiller [1949]. 62 pp. M. 2.- 

Hartmann von Aue.—Der arme Heinrich, 
Hrsg. von Hermann Paul, 9. Aufl. bes. von 
Albert Leitzmann. [Altdeutsche Textbibli- 
othek. Nr. 3.] Halle: Niemeyer, 1949. xii, 
40 pp. 80 pf. 

Heffner, R.-M. S., ané Lehmann, W. P.— 
A Word-Index to the poems of Walther von 
der Vogelweide. Second Edition. Univ. of 
Wisconsin Press, 1950. 78 pp. 4°. 

Hofe, Harold von, and Marcuse, Ludwig.— 
A German Sketchbook. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. [1950]. 170 pp. $1.65. 

Ibel, Rudolf.—Der junge Goethe. Leben 
und Dichtung. 1765-1775. Bremen: Storm 
(1949). 182pp. M. 7.80. 

Jaloux, Edmond (éd.). — La Derniére 
amitié de Rainer Maria Rilke, lettres 
inédites & Mme Eloui Bey. Paris: Laffont, 


1949. 225 pp. Fr. 500. 


Johann von Tepl.— Der Ackermann aus 
Béhmen. Ed. by Keith Spalding. [Black- 
well’s German Texts]. Ozford: Blackwell, 
1950. 118 pp. 6s. 

Kerhoff, Emmy. — Ausdrucksmiglich- 
keiten neuhochdeutschen Prosastils. Ein 
kritischer Versuch an Friedrich Gieses 
Roman “ Die Weisskipfe.” Amsterdam: F. 
Van Rossen, 1950. 240 pp. 

Klemm, Giinther—Werner Bergengruen. 
[Dichtung u. Deutung. H. 2] Wuppertal- 
Barmen: E. Miiller [1949]. 78 pp. M. 2. 

Kérner, Josef.— Marginalien. Kritische 
Beitrage zur geistesgeschichtlichen For- 
schung. Frankfurt a. M.: G. Schulte- 
Bulmke, 1950. 91 pp. M. 5.- 

Korrespondenzblatt des Vereins f. nieder- 
dentsche Sprachforschung. 1943/49 H. 56/1. 
32 pp. M. 3.- 

Kramer, Wilhelm.—Das Leben des schles- 
ischen Dichters Johann Christian Giinther. 
1695-1723. [Godesberg]: Kipper, 1950. 
360 pp. M. 19.- 
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Kutzbach, Karl August.—Autorenlexikon 
der Gegenwart 1. Schéne Literatur vf. in dt. 
Sprache-Mit e. Chronik seit 1945. viii, 
501 pp. M. 25.- 

Lampe, Walther.— Goethe in Pyrmont. 
— Pyrmont: Gersbach, 1949. 41 pp. M. 
3.95. 

Mergell, Bodo.—Tristan und Isolde. Ur- 
sprung und Entwicklung der Tristansage 
des Mittelalters. Mainz: Kirchheim, 1949. 
212 pp. M. 9.- 

Meyer, Eva Alexander.—Politische Sym- 
bolik bei Goethe. Heidelberg: Winter, 1949. 
160 pp. M. 5.50. 

Meyer, Heinrich.—Goethe. Das Leben im 
Werk. Hamburg-Bergedorf: Strom-Verlag 
[1950]. 677 pp. 

Moser, Hans Joachim.—Goethe und die 
Musik. Leipzig: Peters [1949]. 219 pp. 
4°. M. 15.- 

Nettl, Paul—Goethe und Mozart. Eine 
Betrachtung. sslingen: Bechtle, 1949. 
48 pp. M. 1.40. 

Novalis. — Heinrich von Ofterdingen, 
Hymnen an die Nacht, Geistliche Lieder. 
[Blackwell’s German Plain Texts]. Oaford: 
Basil Blackwell, 1949. 182 pp. 7s. 6d. 

Ollesch, Helmut.—Ernst Wiechert. [Dich- 
tung u. Deutung. H. 3]. Wuppertal-Bar- 
man: E. Miiller [1949]. 107 pp. M. 2.- 

Opitz, Martin.—Buch vor der deutschen 
Poeterei. Abdr. d. 1. Ausg. (1624). 5. 
Druck Unverind. Abdruck d. 4. Aufl. [Neu- 
drucke dt. Literaturwerke d. 16. u. 17. 
Jahrhunderts, Nr. 1.] Halle: Niemeyer, 
1949. vi, 54pp. M. —.90. 

Paul, Hermann. — Mittelhochdeutsche 
Grammatik. 15. Aufl. bearbeitet von Lud- 
wig Erich Schmitt. Die Satzlehre von Otto 
Behaghel. Halle: Niemeyer, 1950. xiii, 
292 pp. M. 8.20. 


Petsch, Robert.—Einfiihrung in Goethes 
“Faust.” 3. durchges. Aufl. Hamburg: 
Broscheck [1949]. 92 pp. M. 2.80. 


Prang, Helmut.—Johann Heinrich Merck. 
Ein Leben fiir Andere [Wiesbaden]: Insel- 
Verl. 1949. 331 pp. M. 14.- 


Przywara, Erich.—Holderlin. Niirnberg: 
Gloch und Lutz, 1949. 180 pp. M. 480. 


Quabbe, Georg.—Goethes Freunde. 3 Es- 
says. Stuttgart: K. F. Kochler [1949]. 
183 pp. M. 5.40. 

_Rademacher, Franz.—Goethes letztes Bild- 
nis. Mit e. Faks. in Lichtdr. u. 12 Kunst- 
drucktafeln. Krefeld: Scherpe-Verl. 1949. 
52 pp. 4°. M. 12.- 

Rehm, Walther. — Goethe und Johann 
Peter Hebel. Rede, geh. am. 21. Mai 1949. 


[Freiburger Universitatsreden, N. F. H. 7.] 
34 pp. M. 1.20. 

Schiffers, Heinrich—Goethe und Aachen. 
Aachen: Volk, 1949. 55 pp. M. 2.50. 

Schneider, Ferdinand Josef. — Goethes 
“Satyros” und der Urfaust. [Hallische 
Monographien. Nr. 12.]. Halle: Niemeyer, 
1949. 33 pp. M. 2.50. 

Schulze, Fritz W.—Folklore. Zur Ablei- 
tung der Vorgeschichte einer Wissenschafts- 
bezeichnung. [Hallische Monographien Nr. 
10]. Halle: Niemeyer, 1949. 49pp. M. 
4.50. 

Schwarz, Georg. — Die ewige Spur. 
Schwibische Dichterprofile aus eine Jahr- 
tausend. Miinchen: Piper [1949]. 146 pp. 
M. 4.80. 

Steiner, Rudolf—Grundlinien einer Er- 
kenntnistheorie der Goetheschen Welt- 
anschauung mit besonderer Riicksicht auf 
Schiller. Zugleich e. Zugabe zu Goethes 
naturwiss. Schriften in Kiirschners Dt. 
National-Literatur. Freiburg i. Br.: No- 
valis-Verl. [1949]. 171 pp. M. 4.80. 

Stelzer, Otto.—Goethe und die bildende 
Kunst. [Braunschweig: Vieweg, 1949]. 
192 pp. M. 5.80. 

Stocklein, Paul. — Wege zum _ spiten 
Goethe. Dichtung, Gedanke, Zeichnung, 
Interpretationen. Hamburg: von Schréder 
[1949]. 254pp. M. 9.50. 

Stolte, Heinz.—Kurze deutsche Gram- 
matik auf Grund der fiinfbiindigen deu- 
tschen Grammatik von Hermann Paul ein- 
gerichtet. [Sammlung kurzer Grammatiken 
germanischer Dialekte A. Hauptreihe. Nr. 
10]. Halle, Niemeyer, 1949. xv, 456 pp. 
M. 12.50. 

Tellenbach, Gerd.—Goethes geschichtlicher 
Sinn. Freiburger Rektoratsrede vom 30. 
April 1949. [Freiburger Universititsreden. 
N. F. H. 6]. (Freiburg: 1949]. 35 pp. 
M. 1.20. 

Tonnelat, Ernest.—L’(uvre poétique et 
la pensée religieuse de Hélderlin. Paris: 
Didier, 1950. 371 pp. Fr. 900. 


Valli, Erkki.— Zur Verfasserfrage der 
Kénigsberger Apostelgeschichte. [Annales 
Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae B. LxI, 1]. 
Helsinki: 1947. 63 pp. 

Viétor, Karl—Goethe the Thinker. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard U. Press, 1950. xii, 212 pp. 
$4.00. 

Vulpius, Wolfgang. Christiane. Lebens- 
kunst und Menschlichkeit in Goethes Ehe. 
Weimar: Thiiringer Volksverlag, 1949. 150 
pp. M. 4.50. 


Wegner, Max.—Goethes Anschauung an- 
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tiker Kunst. Berlin: Gebr. Mann, 1949. 
158 pp. 4°. M. 12.- 

Weimar, Karl S.—36 German Poems 
edited. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
[1950]. 76 pp. 

Wiechert, Ernst. — Das zerstérte Men- 
schengesicht. [Rede . . . am, 22. Sept. 
1947]. Olten: 1948, 36 pp. 

Wiese, Benno von.—Das Dimonische in 
Goethes Weltbild und Dichtung. Festvor- 
trag. [Schriften d. Ges. zur Férderung d. 
Westf. Landes-Univ. zu Miinster. H. 24.] 
ge Westf.: Aschendorff 1949. 30 pp. 

. L- 

Wocke, christliches 
Erbe. Miinchen: Leibniz Verl. 1949. 122 
pp. M. 4.80. 

Wolff, Hans M.—Die Weltanschauung der 
deutschen Aufklirung in geschichtlicher 
Entwicklung. Bern: A. Francke, 1950. 
252 pp. S.F. 14.- 


FRENCH 


Arrault, Albert.— Madame Hanska, le 
dernier amour de Balzac. Tours: Arrault, 
1949. 230 pp. Fr. 475. 

Balzac.—La Duchesse de Langeais, éd. 
Paul Verniére. Paris: Delmas, 1949, 227 
pp. Fr. 300. 

—— La Duchesse de Langeais, Un début 
dans la vie, éd. crit. de G. Mayer. Paris: 
Nizet, 1949. xxxiv + 473 pp. Fr. 400. 
Eugénie Grandet, éd. Jean Ehrard. 
Paris: Delmas, 1949. 209 pp. Fr. 300. 

Baudelaire.— Les Fleurs du mal, les 
Epaves, éd. R.-L. Doyon. Paris: Rasmussen, 
1947. 256 pp. Fr. 75. 

—— Les Fleurs du mal, éd. Yves-Gérard 
Le Dantee. Paris: Eds. de Cluny, 1949. 
xxiii + 224 pp. Fr. 210. 

Beucler, André.—Les Instants de Girau- 
doux et autres souvenirs. Paris: Milieu 
du Monde, 1948. 215 pp. Fr. 325. 

Bloy, Léon.—L’(Euvre compléte, éd. J. 
Bollery. Paris: Bernouard, 1947-9. 20 v. 

Bouvier, R. et E. Maynial—De quoi 
vivait Balzac? Paris: Deux rives, 1949. 
135 pp. Fr. 175. 

Claudel et Gide.—Correspondance, 1899- 
1926, éd. Robert Mallet. Paris: Gallimard, 
1949. 400 pp. Fr. 1550. 

Constant, B.—Adolphe, éd. Jacques Bom- 
pard. Paris: Belles Lettres, 1946. lxxiii 
+ 132 pp. Fr. 350. 

Diderot.—Les Pages immortelles, choisies 
et expliquées par Edouard Herriot. Paris: 
Corréa, 1949, 229 pp. Fr. 300. 

Paradoxe sur le comédien, avec, 


recueillies par Mare Blanquet, les opinions 
de Marcel Achard, J.-P. Aumont ete. Paris: 
Eds. Nord-sud, 1949. 191 pp. Fr. 360. 

Douce, André.— Guillaume de Machaut, 
musicien et poéte rémois. Rheims: Matot- 
Braine, 1948. 64 pp. 

Ellis, M. B.—Robert Charbonneau et la 
création romanesque. Montreal: Eds. du 
Lévrier, 1948. 62 pp. 

Galpin, A. M., and E. E. Milligan.—In- 
termediate Readings in French Prose. New 
York: Macmillan, 1950. xii + 382 pp. $3.00. 

Garnier, Robert.—Bradamante, éd. Marcel 
Hervier. Paris: Garnier, 1949. xvii + 136 
pp. Fr. 225. 

Les Juifves. Bradamante. Poésies 
diverses. Ed. Raymond Lebégue. Paris: 
Belles Lettres, 1949. 335 pp. 

Gillet, Louis, et Romain Rolland.—Choix 
de lettres établi par Mme Gillet et M™e Rol- 
land. Paris: A. Michel, 1949. 376 pp. 
Fr. 570. 


Correspondance. Préface de Paul 
Claudel. Brie-Comte-Robert: les Minimes, 
1949. 323 pp. Fr. 1500. 

Histoire littéraire de la France des Béné- 
dictins. T. 38. Suite du xiIve siécle. 
Notices par Omont et Faral. Paris: Impr. 
nationale, 1949. xx + 413 pp. 

Jourda, Pierre—Le “Gargantua ” de Ra- 
belais. Paris: SFELT, 1948. 192 pp. 
Fr. 120. 

Kovarsky, Véra.—L’(uvre scientifique de 
Maurice Grammont. Paris: Le Frangois, 
1949. 58 pp. Fr. 250. 


Lafayette, Mme de.—La Princesse de 
Cléves, éd. R.-L. Doyon. Paris: Rasmussen, 
1946. 22] pp. Fr. 45. 


Larbaud, Valery.—Lettres & André Gide, 
éd. G. Jean-Aubry. Paris: Stols, 1948. 
192 pp. 


Mallarmé.—Poésies complétes, éd. Yves- 
Gérard Le Dantec. Paris: Eds. de Cluny, 
1948, 234pp. Fr. 2850. 


Map, Walter.—La Queste du Saint Graal, 
éd. A. Pauphilet. Melun: Libr. d’Argences, 
1949. 109 pp. Fr. 225. 

Marivaux.—Romans, suivis de récits, con- 
tes et nouvelles extraits des essais et des 
journaux de M., éd. Marcel Arland. Paris: 
Gallimard, 1949. xiv +1139 pp. Fr. 1800. 
Théatre complet, éd. Marcel Arland. 
Paris: Gallimard, 1949. lix + 1566 pp. Fr. 
2050. 

Mélanges de philologie romane et de litt. 
médiévale offerts 4 Ernest Hepffner. Paris: 
Belles lettres, 1949. xii+ 391 pp. Fr. 
1100. 
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Mérimée.—Le de Clara Gazul, 
éd.. Pierre Pouget. Paris: Larousse, 1949. 
124 pp. Fr. 34. 

Moliére.—Les Femmes savantes; ed. R. A. 
Wilson and R. P. L. Ledésert.. Boston: 
Heath, 1950. Iviii + 124 pp. : 

—— Le Médecin malgré lui, ed. by the 
same. Ibid., 1950. lii + 76 pp. 

—— (CEuvres complétes, éd. Félix Le- 
maistre. 3 v. Paris: Guillot, 1946. Fr. 
2400. 

—— C€uvres completes, éd. Gustave Mi- 
ehaut. 10 v. Paris: Impr. nationaie, 1947- 
50. 
Montesquieu. — (Euvres complétes, éd. 
Roger Caillois. Paris: Gallimard, 1949. 
xxxvi + 1676 pp. Fr. 2250. 

Moussat, Emile.—Expliquez-moi les son- 
nets de José-Maria de Heredia. Paris: 
Foucher, 1949. 64pp. Fr. 75. 


— Les Sonnets clandestins. Paris: 
Messein, 1949. 288 pp. Fr. 500. 


Musset.—Comédies et proverbes, éd. Ray- 
= 2 v. Lyons: Audin, 1949. 


Nauton, Pierre—Le Patois de Saugues, 
Haute-Loire. Clermont-Ferrand: Faculté 
des lettres, 1948. 179 pp. Fr. 500. 


Pensa, Mario.—Pascal. Bari: Adriatica, 
1949. 315 pp. 


Peygnaud, Louis.—De la vallée de George 
Sand aux collines de Jean Giraudoux, de 
Nohant a Bellac. Paris: Charles-Lavau- 
zelle, 1949. 469 pp. 


Poyet, Lucien.—Poétes humanistes con- 
temporains. T. u. Le Puy-en-Velay: 28, 
Bd Gambetta, 1949. 96 pp. 


Psichari, Henriette—La Maison natale 
d’Ernest Renan et ses souvenirs. Paris: 
Eds. des monuments historiques, 1949. 
47 pp. 

Riviére et Claudel. — Correspondance, 
1907-14. Intr. d’Isabelle Riviére. Paris: 
Plon, 1949. xxi + 264 pp. Fr. 270. 


Sainte-Beuve. — Chateaubriand et, son 
groupe littéraire, éd. Maurice Alle, 2 v. 
Paris: Garnier, 1948. Fr. 560. 


—— Correspondance générale, éd. Jean 
Bonnerot. T. 6. 1845-6. Paris: Delamain 
et Boutelleau, 1949. 623 pp. Fr. 1500. 

Saint-Pierre, Michel de. — Montherlant, 
bourreau de soi-méme. Paris: Gallimard, 
1949. 159 pp. Fr. 240. 

Samson, J.—Paul Claudel, poéte-musicien. 
Précédé d’un argument et d’un dialogue de 
Paul Claudel. Paris: Milieu du monde, 
1948. 289 pp. Fr. 450. 


Sénelier, Jean.—-Bibliographie générale 
des euvres de J.-J. Rousseau. Paris: Ed. 
Encyclopédie frangaise, 1949. 285 pp. Fr. 
700. 


Stravino, Giulia—Le sentiment religieux 
et les idées sociales de Frangois Mauriac. 
Naples: Cetli, 1949. 89pp. L. 300. 

Susini, Jean.—Histoire litt. des Cévennes. 
Alés: Brabo, 1949. 203 pp. 

Talva, Francois.—Charles-Louis Philippe 
et son euvre. Moulins: Crépin-Leblond, 
1949. 34pp. Fr. 50. 

Tauman, Léon.—Marcel Proust, une vie 
et une synthése. Paris: Colin, 1949. 320 

Fr. 450. 

Tersteeg, J——Honoré de Balzac en drie 
vrouwen. The Hague: Boucher, 1949. 218 

Vigny.—Servitude et grandeur militaires, 
éd. Bernard Grillet. Paris: Larousse, 1949. 
94 pp. Fr. 34. 

Villon.—Cuvres completes, éd. A. Arnoux. 
Mulhouse: Bader-Dufour, 1949. 319 pp. 
Fr. 510. 

Walzer, P.-O.—Paul-Jean Toulet, l’euvre, 
Vécrivain. Paris: Portes de France, 1949. 
395 pp. Fr. 960. 

Wartburg, W. von.—Franzisisches ety- 
mologisches Wéorterbuch. 1. Band. A-B. 
Tiibingen: Siebeck, 1948. xx + 683 pp. 


PROVENCAL 


Boutiére, Jean, et A. H. Schutz (eds.).— 
Biographies des troubadours, textes proven- 
caux des x1 et xive siécle. Paris: Didier, 
1950. xxxii+ 451 pp. Fr. 1000. 

Cuzacq, René.—Généralités sur la langue 
gasconne et le gascon des Landes. Mont-de- 
Marsan: Lacoste, 1950. 79 pp. 

Lafitte-Houssat, Jacques.—Troubadours et 
cours d’amour. Paris: Presses univ., 1950. 
119 pp. Fr. 90. 

Monteverdi, Angelo. —La poesia lirica 
provenzale. Rome: Ateneo, 1949. 111 pp. 

Panvini, Bruno. — Giraldo di Bornelh, 
trovatore del sec. x1. Catania: La Carto- 
tecnica, 1949. 133 pp. L. 600. 

Riquer, M. de (ed.).—La Lirica de los 
trovadores. Antologia comentada. T. I: 
Poetas del siglo xm. Barcelona: C. 8. de 
I. C., 1948. 

Shepard, W. P. and F. M. Chambers 
(eds.).—The Poems of Aimeric de Peguilhan. 
Ed. and tr. Evanston: Northwestern U. 
Press, 1950. vi + 254 pp. 


ITALIAN 


Allevi, Febo.—Urbisaglia e il canto XvI 
del Paradiso. Falerone: Menicucci, 1949. 


43 pp. 
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Angelini, Werther.—La tica di Gio- 
vanni Pascoli. Ancona: A.T.I.M.A., 1949. 
79 pp. 

Apollonio, Mario.—Storia del teatro itali- 
ano. V. Iv: Il teatro dell’ eta romantica. 
Florence: Sansoni, 1950. 383 pp. L. 2500. 

Binni, Walter—La poetica del decaden- 
tismo. Florence: Sansoni, 1949. viii + 141 
pp. L. 600. 

Biondolillo, Francesco.—Poetica e poesia 
di Dante. Florence: G. D’Anna, 1949. 203 
pp. L. 700. 

Bonfiglioli, Giorgio—Ugo Foscolo. La 
vita e le opere’ Milan: Ed. Genio, 1949. 
267 pp. 

Brandon-Albini, Maria.—La Culture itali- 
enne, dix siécles de civilisation. Paris: 
Bonne, 1950. 392 pp. Fr. 570. 

Carducci, Giosué.—Odi barbare, éd. Albert 
Ricklin. Paris: Belles Lettres, 1950. 224 
pp. Fr. 750. 


Casali, Marino.—La lirica di Fazio degli 
Uberti. Domodossola: La Cartografica C. 
Antonioli, 1949. 112 pp. 


Cicognani Bruno.—La 
de’ Medici. Florence: 
63 pp. L. 300. 


Cospito, Antonio.—Dante giudice ovvero 
trattato giuridico su la Divina Commedia. 
V. 1. Taranto: Filippi, 1949. 143 pp. L. 
600. 
Cultrera, Giovanni—Scrittori del Nove- 
cento. V.1. Catania: Sem, 1949. 162 pp. 
L. 400. 

Curato, Baldo.—Sessant’ anni di teatro in 
Italia da Giovanni Verga a Ugo Betti. 
Milan: Denti, 1947. 365 pp. 


Del Monte, Alberto.—La poesia popolare 
nel tempo e nella coscienza di Dante. Bari: 
Laterza, 1949. 153 pp. 


De Lorenzi, Attilio—Filestetica. La crit- 
ica estetica dal punto di vista filologico. 
Naples: Genovese, 1949. 59 pp. L. 500. 


De Sanctis, Francesco.—Storia della let- 
teratura italiana, completata da numerose 
note . . . e da due capitoli conclusivi di 
Giuseppe Villaroel. Rome: Ed. Curcio, 
1949. 735 pp. L. 2500. 


Di Benedetto, Luigii—Da Giacomo da 
Lentino a Francesco Petrarca. Naples: Ed. 
Astrea, 1949. 80 pp. 


Flora, Francesco.—Saggi di tica mo- 
derna. 1: Dal Tasso al surrealismo. Flor- 
ence: G. D’Anna, 1949. 298 pp. L. 1100. 


Fubini, Mario.—Foscolo minore. Rome: 
Tumminelli, 1949, 265 pp. 


ia di Lorenzo 
Monnier, 1949. 


Fusero, Clemente.—Bargellini. Florence: 
Vallecchi, 1949. 146 pp. 

Gandolfo, Antonino.—Sublimazione musi- 
cale della poesia. Catania: Ediz. Camene, 
1949, 93 pp. 

Giorgio, Francesco.—Gabriele D’Annunzio 
al posto di merito nella letteratura italiana. 
Licata: Ed. Vela sud, 1949. 31 pp. 

Giuffré, Liborio.—Le due allegorie princi- 

li della Divina Commedia e il simbolo di 

eatrice. Palermo: Filli De Magistris, 1949. 
29 pp. L. 150. 

Gmelin.—Dantes Weltbild. Urach: Port, 
1949. 158 pp. 

Lo Vecchio Musti, Manlio. — Sommario 
storico della letteratura italiana. Milan: 
Garzanti, 1949. 282pp. L. 700. 

Maglione, Domenico.—I1 realismo artis- 
tico ed il relativismo filosofico in una 
novella anonima del 1400. Cosenza: Chiap- 
petta, 1949. 39 pp. 

Malagoli, Luigi. —Linguaggio e poesia 
nella Divina Commedia. Genoa: Briano, 
1949. 180pp. L. 900. 

Malagoli, Luigi—Sulla genesi della lirica 
foscoliana. Pisa: Tornar, 1949 31 pp. 
L. 280. 

Marzot, Giulio—Il gran Cesarotti. Sag- 
gio sul preromanticismo settecentesco. Flor- 
ence: nuova Italia, 1949. 404 pp. 

Masseron, Alexandre.—Dante. La Divine 
Comédie. 4. Index, avec une Introd. a la 
bibliographie dantesque. Paris: A. Michel, 
1949. xi+ 233 pp. Fr. 570. 

Migliorini, Bruno. — Conversazioni sulla 
lingua italiana. Florence: Le Monnier, 
1949. 174pp. L. 300. 

Mignon, Maurice.— Pétrarque et Laure. 
Monaco: 1950. 40 pp. 

Morelli, Lamberto.— Ugo Foscolo e le 
donne che amd. Milan: Castaldi, 1949. 
67 pp. L. 300. 

Nifosi, Carmelo.—La filosofia di Giacomo 
Leopardi. Modica: Scapellato e Cafiso, 
1949. 143 pp. L. 400. 

Pignatelli, Tommaso.—La Vita nuova di 


Dante. Padua: Cedam, 1949. 94pp. L. 
250. 
Postiglione, P.—Riflessi dell’ Inferno 


dantesco. Naples: Guida, 1949. 120 pp. 
L. 120. 

—— Riflessi del Purgatorio dantesco. 
Tbid., 1949. 128 pp. L. 120. 

Rogari, Vincenzo. — Oderisi d’Agobbio. 
Rievocazione lirica sulle orme di Dante. 
Gubbio: Oderisi, 1949. 70 pp. 


Roncarati, Licia-—L’arte di Grazia De- 
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—. Florence: G. D’Anna, 1948. 130 pp. 

Salmieri, Giuseppe.—Voci siciliane di ori- 
gine araba. Palermo: Tip-Greco, 1949. 
78 pp. L. 500. 

Sansone, Mario.— Vittorio Alfieri. La 
personalitaé. Bari: Ae, 1949. 224 pp. 

Sapegno, Natalino.—L’opera di Alessan- 
dro Manzoni. 2 v. Rome: Ateneo, 1949. 
ecxxvi + 133 + 212 pp. L. 1680. 

Sgroi, Carmelo.—Coscienza artistica di 
Vittorio Alfieri. Bologna: Zuffi, 1949. 188 
pp. L. 800. 

Simone, Franco.—La coscienza della rina- 
scita negli umanisti francesi. Rome: Storia 
e letteratura, 1949. 181 pp. 

Spongano, Raffalle——La prosa di Galileo 
e altri scritti. Florence: G. D’Anna, 1949. 
149 pp. L. 700. 

Tasso.—La Jérusalem délivrée, tr. et éd. 
P. Ladoné. Paris: Hatier, 1949. 96 pp. 


Trovato, Gaetano.—Sopravvivenze arabe 
in Sicilia. Monreale: Vena, 1949. xvi+ 
224 pp. L. 1000. 


—— Sopravvivenze arabe nella topono- 
mastica di Palermo. Palermo: Ed. Centro 
studi e scambi internazionali, 1949. 31 pp. 


SPANISH 


Aebischer, Paul.—Estudios de toponimia y 
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